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BEAUTIFUL “a 


FRENCH LILACS 


The best and finest of these lovely 
Lilacs, including the latest and most 
up-to-date of the French and Belgian 
types, are offered for your selection. 
Over 80 of the most famous international vari 
eties from which to choose; both singles and 
doubles in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, 
reds, red purples and whites. Brand’s French 
Lilacs are all grown on their own roots, which 
takes longer, but produces more satisfactory 
results. Make your selection from our beauti- 
fully illustrated and colored catalog. and order 
early. We can supply all sizes up to 6 feet. 


Big, CORCEOUS 
78) PEONIES 







4 
Ny Aristocrats of seventy years’ 
4\6: ARS breeding and development, 

£ from the largest and finest 

stock in America. We have 
10,000 vigorous roots, in more 
than 100 varieties ready to ship. Nowhere 
else can you find a larger and finer collection 
from which to make your choice. Last year’s 
ideal weather conditions gave our Peonies won- 
derful growth and vitality, enabling us to store 
exceptionally fine roots. Among the individual 
Brand productions are Hansina Brand, Blanche 
King, Mrs. Frank Beach, Victory Chateau 
Thierry, Myrtle Gentry, Mrs. Deane Funk, 
Susan B. White, A. G. Perry, and other choice 
varieties. Make your selection and order early. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS—TREES 


A fine collection of Dual- 

Purpose Flowering Crabs, Send for 

Double Flowering Plums, Our 1940 
Bush Cherries, Chinese Eims, Illustrated 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Catalog. 

Willow and many other It’s FREE 
decorative trees. 








BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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Cover Illustration: Elderberry Blossoms, Sambucus canadensis. 
Photograph by Edwin H. Lincoln. 
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REMEMBER that some plants such as morning glories and nastur- 
tiums will flower better in soil which is not too rich. 

MAKE sure that any plant given up as lost is really dead before rip- 
ping it out. Appearances are sometimes deceptive. 

PLANTS which were forced for decoration or show should not be 
planted out until the time of severe frosts is passed. 

SEEDS of annuals can now be sown in flats of soil in frames for 
protection against cold nights. Soon, they may be sown in the open 
ground. 

SEEDS of dahlias or Korean chrysanthemums sown now will flower 
this year. All of the resulting blooms will be interesting. Some of 
them may be outstanding. 

DO NOT compact the lawn soil by excessive rolling while still in 
the soggy Spring condition. Also, be careful not to pull up Winter- 
loosened turf with a too vigorously wielded iron rake. 

IF JAPANESE iris or daylilies had thrips last year, start a series of 
rotenone sprays as soon as the new growth is a few inches high. Try 
to get on at least four drenching sprays before flowering time. 

CORMELS and small corms of gladiolus are sometimes slow in start- 
ing and will benefit from planting as soon as the soil is fit. It will 
soon be time for the first planting of large corms for early flowering. 

WATCH groups of named varieties of early-flowering bulbs for mix- 
tures and volunteer type seedlings. Remove such stray plants on 
sight. Removal of dead flowers will thwart self-seeding of such 
bulbs as chionodoxa. 

ATTACK weeds as soon as they appear, especially those which may 
have been shaken out of hay which was used for Winter-covering. 
They can be eradicated much more easily now than after they have 
become thoroughly established. 

IN FOLLOWING planting directions or cultural notes of any sort 
consider the climate of their author's area. Very often such direc- 
tions need interpretation. Full sun in one part of the earth may mean 
shade in another. Light, dry soil also has shades of meaning. 

THIN old delphinium clumps to three or four strong shoots as soon 
as the new growth is about a foot high. Better flower spikes will 
result. Stake these few spikes by tying all of them to one central 
stake. So tied the opposing forces are in balance and the plant will 
be able to sway in the wind in a natural manner. 

GUARD against introducing witch grass into the garden in the soil 
balls of newly purchased trees and shrubs. Also, watch new bare 
root plants for this pest. If it gets in, remember that the one way to 
eliminate it is by vigorous and repeated cultivation. On large plowed 
areas, cover crops such as buckwheat or millet may discourage it. 
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SPRING 


IS THE TIME TO USE 


Wilsons 





GRUB-O 


Protect your lawns from the 
depredations of Japanese and 
other beetle grubs. Grub-O, ap- 
plied in the Spring, not only 
effectively grub-proofs but ferti- 
lizes as well—helping to produce 
luxuriant lawns free from weeds, 
crab grass and earthworm casts. 
One hundred pounds of Grub-O 
will treat 2500 square feet of 
lawn — and three applications 
give positive protection for five 
or more years. 


Complete Bulletin E-415 
on Request 





MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 


The natural successor to the wheelbar- 
row. Can’t tip over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads of sand, earth, 
sod, rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc. 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construction; 
inch tread rubber tired steel wheels. 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 
details and illustrated folder. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO 
4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 











HANG BIRD HOMES NOW 





62 Bluebird 61 Wren 60 Robin 


The above 3 houses $3.50 or 
$1.25 each, plus postage 
Now is the time to put up these 
snug long-lasting bird homes of 
fragrant Jersey cedar. Attract 
cheery songsters. Birds destroy 
insects, too. Made at the famous 
Cathedral of the Birds for 5" 

years. 
Order or write for illustrated folder 
4 Mill Street 


CRESCENT C0. , css. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Wher Chicago show this year featured the small average 
American home and its accompanying garden. Clubs fed- 
erated with the Garden Club of Illinois set up 27 small gardens 
of various types about homes 
such as may be seen in suburbs 
in any part of the country. 
These gardens were interspersed 
with the woodland of the forest 
preserve of Cook County, and 
five large gardens by co-operating horticultural societies. This 
arrangement, a deviation from the segregation of large gardens 
in past shows, made it possible to present many gardens de- 
signed primarily to educate the visiting public in the use of 
plant material without any sacrifice of pictorial effect. 
Entrance to the show was made through a southern garden, 
where magnificent azaleas, rhododendrons, magnolias, and 
flowering dogwoods bloomed under towering trees heavily 
draped with Spanish moss. This large and most spectacular 
garden won a gold medal for the Chicago Park District. 
The path through this garden of the deep South continued 
straight through the triple arches of a brick house of Georgian 
architecture built to straddle the main aisle as a means of 
overcoming the feeling of extreme length of Navy Pier. About 
this house a group of six gardens used material suitable for 
Virginia gardens, and followed Virginia garden designs. 
The Williamsburg garden of the unit, arranged by the 
Lake Forest Garden Club, was awarded a silver medal by the 
Garden Club of Illinois and was given a special award by 
the Garden Club of America as the outstanding exhibit of the 
show. The color in this garden came chiefly from four splendid 
plants of Azalea mollis hybrids. The repetition of the same 
color in the underplanting of Sutton’s Apricot violas caused 


Chicago Flower Show 
Features Home Gardens 


The entrance to the Chicago flower show was through a great Southern garden filled with azaleas. 


much admiring comment. The most popular feature of the 
garden, however, was a pair of ‘‘swans’’ fashioned from Ficus 
repens beside a tiny pool of exquisite proportion. This skillful 
bit of topiary work required 
four years for its growing. 

A garden in the same unit, 
featuring groupings of dwarf 
white azaleas bordered by dwarf 
box, arranged by the Winnetka 
Weeders, was awarded a blue ribbon for its charm and its 
consistency in the use of plant material. 

The Virginia unit bridged the gap in garden material be- 
tween the entrance garden and the plant material suitable for 
Illinois gardens shown in the rest of the gardens. After passing 
it the visitor noted formal and informal gardens in great 
variety, as well as terrace gardens, gazebos, Summer houses, 
garden gates, garages, tool sheds—one with pansies growing 
on the roof, coldframes, vegetable gardens, herb gardens, pat- 
tern gardens, and other garden features designed to present 
the maximum possible use of flowers and shrubs for home 
ground decoration. 

The Morton Arboretum even brought in and set up a 
century-old barn and corncrib to illustrate what could be 
done toward beautifying farm grounds. This exhibit had the 
further purpose of encouraging the planting of windbreaks 
and home groves. It used red pine back of the barn and a 
planting emphasizing osier, or dogwood, about the barn. 

A beautifully done herb garden by the Garden Club of 
Barrington emphasized the decorative value of grapes, goose- 
berries, currants, and other small fruits, as well as that of 
herbs. Another interesting use of an herb was shown in a home 
entrance garden by the Lake Bluff Garden Club. This garden 
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Each of these houses at the Chicago flower show was 
surrounded by several small gardens. 


had a charming dwarf clipped hedge and two topiary entrance 
features of germander (teucrium). 

A large garden set up by the American Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion was, from the amateur viewpoint, the best of the many 
lovely gardens this organization arranged for Chicago’s flower 
shows. It featured a Spring border with a graceful and charm- 
ing use of Spring flowering material, especially crocuses, mus- 
cari and primroses. It showed a most subtle blending of the 
styles of the garden,club amateur and the professional gar- 
dener, and won the Garden Club of Illinois’ very handsome 
gold medal. 

Other gold medals were awarded to the North Shore branch 
of the National Association of Gardeners for a large rose 
garden that showed an especially artistic use of climbing roses 
against a house wall; to the North Shore Horticultural Society 
for a colorful Spring garden; and to the University Horticul- 
tural Society for a planting of double tulips along both sides 
of a wide gravel walk. The tulip borders showed an unusual 
and most interesting use of diagonal lines. 

A fifth of the floor space of the Chicago show is rented to 
commercial exhibitors as a means of helping finance the show. 
This year an unusually large number of these exhibitors em- 
phasized garden backgrounds in their exhibits. Several of the 
growers had large numbers of annuals and bulbs forced into 
bloom so that visitors could see what bloom to expect from 
the seeds and bulbs offered for sale. 

The effect of continuity was immensely heightened by a 
new arrangement for exhibits in the Allied Florists’ section of 
the show, with individual exhibits of roses, stocks, carnations, 
pansies, sweet peas, orchids, and the like arranged as parts 
of a general picture. The spirit of co-operation that led the 
Allied Florists to withhold from Easter sale the wealth of 
material exhibited at the show was credited by the manage- 
ment with much of the show’s success, and was the source of 
much favorable comment by visitors: from other parts of the 
country. 

A daily competition of made-up work by the Allied Florists 
brought out an amazing variety of corsages, wristlets, head- 
wears, leis, baby arrangements, bridal bouquets, and other 
floral arrangements for personal adornment. The increasing 
use of carnations was a noticeable trend. The use of erabu lilies 
dyed to match bridesmaids’ dresses drew much comment and 
some criticism. 

The most emphasized novelty of the show was the red rose 
Thornless Beauty. There was no thorn obvious to spectators 
in the hundred shown. Other roses in considerable evidence 
throughout both sections of the show were Margo Koster and 
Echo. One of the interesting educational exhibits showed 
methods of grafting employed in growing the chlorophyll- 
lacking rose Silver Wedding. 

The show, the only major one in the country managed 
entirely by women, was for the eighth consecutive year under 
the direction of Mrs. O. W. Dynes, former president of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, and her committee. 
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Abraham Lincoln Memorial Pilgrimage 


The Garden Club of Illinois will conduct its second pilgrim- 
age to the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden at Springfield, 
Ill., on Tuesday, May 21. At that time the rail fence, which 
has been designed to mark the boundary, will be constructed 
with fitting ceremony. Some of the rails used may be split on 
the ground during the ceremony, using a wooden maul and a 
wedge, such as Abraham Lincoln used. The white oak logs 
for the rails are being obtained from a location near the site of 
the old Sangamon town where Lincoln built his flat boat in 
1831. Included in the program will be tours to New Salem 
and other Lincoln shrines through the co-operation of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. 

The Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden was designed by 
Jens Jensen and is a project of the Garden Club of Illinois. . 
It has, in fact, been one of the major interests of this club 
since 1933. A portion of the profits of the Chicago flower 
show is devoted each year to this memorial. There are 60 acres 
of hill, meadow and waterside dramatically planned and 
attractively landscaped. Acorns from 28 states of the Union 
and from every Lincoln shrine in Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois have been planted in this garden, and, when they 
grow into stately oaks, will continue to express the devotion 
of those who share in this memorial. 


Men's Garden Club Convention Dates 


It is announced that the annual convention of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America will be held on July 18, 19, and 20 
at the Hotel Sheldon, New York City. This hotel is on Lex- 
ington Avenue and only a short distance from Grand Central 
Station. Mr. F. F. Rockwell is in charge of the arrangements 
and the program is expected to include visits to several im- 
portant gardens. The Men’s Garden Club of America now 
has 28 member clubs. Four have been added in recent months, 
one located in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., one in Asheville, N. C., 
one in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and one in New Castle, Pa. New 
clubs have also been organized in Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and South Albany, N. Y. 


The Niagara Frontier Rose Society 


The ninth annual show of the Niagara Frontier Rose 
Society of Buffalo, N. Y., will be held on Saturday and Sun- 
day, June 22 and 23, in the large auditorium and adjoining 
wings of the Albright Art Gallery in the Elmwood Avenue 
section of Delaware Park. There are nine cups, bowls or other 
trophies for competition in the 1940 show. The Niagara 
Frontier, mainly through the efforts of the members of this 
active society, is becoming definitely rose conscious, as has been 
evidenced in the constantly increasing attendance at the shows 
and monthly meetings. 


The American Orchid Society Bulletin 


The American Orchid Society trustees have voted to publish 
the American Orchid Society Bulletin monthly beginning with 
the June 1, 1940, issue. Professor Oakes Ames of Harvard 
University has consented to have his department edit the 
bulletin. Dr. Louis O. Williams, assistant to Professor Ames, 
has been elected editor. The bulletin, which has heretofore 
been published quarterly, has been of much help to orchid 
growers in America. It is the only publication in the United 
States devoted to orchids and their culture. 


Royal Botanic Garden Guild Banquet 


The annual banquet of the members of the Edinburgh Royal 
Botanic Garden Guild was held in the Lexington Hotel, New 
York City, on Wednesday, March 13. Sixteen members sat 
down to the banquet, after which a business session was held 
with Vice-President John F. Johnston in the chair. The guild 
is to meet next year in Boston during the week of the Boston 
flower show, and is invited to meet in Montreal in 1942. 





The Baby Ramblers Grow Up 


New types of polyantha roses are taller, have 
larger flowers than have been seen before 


its association with the garden development of Rosa 

multiflora. It has finally come to apply to that group of 
roses which we Americans call baby ramblers. These are ever- 
blooming dwarfs which had their start back about 1870 in the 
simple act of a French gardener sharing 


Fr & name “‘polyantha’’ has had a series of meanings in 


and their habit of growth is bushy. The flowers appear in clusters and make 
a great mass display. The flowers vary from single to semi-double or double, 
and the size varies from two-inch flowers to some of the newer varieties which 
have four-inch flowers. 

One of their distinctive features is the long-lastingness of the flowers in all 
weather, and also as cut flowers. Many of the varieties keep at least eight or 
ten days when cut, and due to their airiness lend themselves very well to the 
modern trend of flower arrangement. 

Since the plants make a strong growth, they should be planted at least 18 
inches apart, and where growing conditions are favorable, they can easily be 
spaced out a little more. When a close hedge is required, of course, they should 

be planted a little closer 





seed of a cultivated specimen of R. multi- 
flora with neighboring nurserymen. 

From those seeds and the rose enthusi- 
asm of their recipients came a new race. 
Part of the effort of those older growers 
resulted in such varieties as Cecile Brun- 
ner and Perle d’Or. These and other 
early baby ramblers are still offered in 
American catalogues. 


POLYANTHA TERMS 


Polyantha — Ever-blooming bush roses 
descended from Rosa multiflora 


Baby Rambler — The accepted garden 
term for small-flowered polyanthas 


Floribunda — A name coined for certain 
large-flowered polyanthas 


A representative selection of the supe 
rior new varieties of large-flowering 
polyanthas will include such varieties as 
Betty Prior (D. Prior & Son, 1935), 
which has carmine buds opening into 
fragrant shell pink flowers, resembling 
those of the pink dogwood. Donald 
Prior (D. Prior & Son, 1934) has 
three-inch, eight-petaled, damask-scented 











The name “‘baby,”’ like ‘‘floribunda,”’ 
was long attached to a single variety of 
dwarf polyantha. But it was later used to point out diminu- 
tive resemblance of certain dwarf, non-climbing varieties to 
well-known climbing roses. We now often class all dwarf 
polyanthas as baby ramblers or babies. 

For many years the dwarf polyanthas found their greatest 
usefulness as forcing material for pot-plant growers. True, 
they were used to considerable extent in bedding but, com- 
pared to the hybrid teas or even perpetuals, they have not been 
looked upon with great seriousness as important garden roses. 
Now, however, due largely to the foresight and enthusiasm of 
the late Dr. Jean Nicolas in this country, and several under- 
standing plant breeders in Europe, the polyanthas are coming 
into deserved prominence. Not only are their long-overlooked 
qualities being brought to public attention but also their 
garden properties are being decidedly improved. 

This year’s catalogues reveal that the collective name “‘poly- 
antha’’ has come to apply to such a large number of roses of 
different stature and floral make-up that regrouping has been 
found necessary. Now listed separately, are small- and large- 
flowered varieties, with no sharp point of division between the 
two groups. Thus, in modern rose jargon, we have babies and 
floribundas. 

Included in the small-flowered group are all of the dwarf 
varieties of the sort which since 1875 have been known as 
polyanthas. Although some of them might be grouped as 
medium-flowered, the varieties being held in this category are 
hardy bedding roses, lacking, for the most part, the vigorous 
growth which would permit them to compete with the hybrid 
teas as garden plants. From among the numerous fine varieties 
available a selection in color range could well include the 
following varieties: Cameo (G. de Ruiter, 1932), shell pink 
and salmon; Ellen Poulsen (D. T. Poulsen, 1912), rose pink; 
George Elger (E. Turbat 6 Co., 1912), yellow buds, fading 
with age: Golden Salmon Superiur (G. de Ruiter, 1929), 
scarlet salmon, edged yellow; Sunmist (Wm. Kordes Sons, 
1940), light sulphur yellow, shaded to canary yellow toward 
bases of petals; Triomphe Orleanais (Peauger, 1912), bright 
cherry red; Yvonne Rabier (E. Turbat & Co., 1910), pure 
white. 

One of the leaders in the movement to popularize the large- 
flowered polyanthas is Dr. Nicolas’ successor, Eugene Boerner, 
who writes of them as follows: 


Starting back with the Gruss an Aachen roses, which never had received 
their proper recognition, and coming up through the Poulsen roses, and such 
varieties as Anne Poulsen, Karen Poulsen, Else Poulsen, the floribunda roses 
have gradually developed until now almost all colors are available. 

The floribunda roses are a group especially bred for mass planting and 
hardiness. They originated from crosses of hybrid tea roses on the old poly- 
antha roses. They are noted for their continuity of bloom, and their ease of 
care and culture. One of their very commonest characteristics is sturdiness, 


red flowers. Still newer is Holstein 
(Wm. Kordes Sons, 1939), with large 
clusters of six-petaled velvety red flowers with lighter centers. 
The now well-known World’s Fair (Wm. Kordes Sons, 
1938) has four-inch, black-scarlet flowers, each made up of 
18 to 20 petals. The wide open flowers of Anne Poulsen (S. 
Poulsen, 1935) are brilliant scarlet crimson. One of the finest 
pink polyanthas is Mrs. R. M. Finch (Finch, 1923) with 
semi-double flowers. Permanent Wave (M. Leenders & Co., 
1934) is described by its name. The white Snowbank, the 
salmon pink Smiles and the yellow-against-carmine Rochester 
are notable products of Dr. Nicolas’ own research into the 
development of polyanthas. 

The mass planting of large-flowered varieties such as these 
was one of the most striking exhibits at ‘“Gardens on Parade’”’ 
at the New York World’s Fair. 





Floribunda roses used effectively in a border planting. 









Many kinds produce attractive flowers in the 
Spring and ornamental fruits in the Autumn 

































OR both utilitarian and spectacular effects, there is no 
Mow of shrubs more useful than the viburnums. They 

can be used in mass plantings, screens, as specimens or 
for the production of flowers or ornamental fruit. They can 
also be used to provide food for birds and rich Autumn 
coloring. 

The viburnums belong to the honeysuckle family and 
include a large group of both deciduous and evergreen 
shrubs. Many of them are tolerant of varied soils and 
adapted to shady situations, of attractive foliage, compact 
bushy growth, bear interesting flowers and abundant, color- 
ful fruit. 

The deciduous species are hardy, but Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum is the only evergreen one that will survive zero 
weather. It is a handsome plant, growing up to ten feet in 
height. It has long, narrow, green wrinkled leaves, bearing 
large clusters of yellowish-white flowers and fruit that 
changes from red to black. It is an unusual shrub and not 
used as generally as it merits. 

The most attractive member of this family is V. carlest, 
because of its pink and white flowers and arbutus-like per- 
fume. The blue-black fruits are also attractive but are not pro- 
duced very freely. 

Maple-leaved viburnum, V. acerifolium, or dockmackie 
thrives in shady situations which would be fatal to most other 
shrubs. The yellowish-white flowers lighten up the border 
and are followed by the almost black fruit, which contrasts 
harmoniously with the purple foliage in the Autumn. 

Arrow-wood, V. dentatum, is to be recommended because 
of its tolerance of moist, shady places under trees, a condition 
with which many gardeners have to contend. Another, which 
is a vigorous grower is V. alnifolium, the hobble bush, or way- 
faring tree, the handsome, dark green, wrinkled leaves of 
which turn reddish purple in the Fall. It prefers a moist soil. 

One of the handsomest of the native viburnums is V. cas- 
sinotdes. It grows to a height of 15 feet and thrives in moist, 
shady places. It develops a round, compact head in the open 


European cranberry bush, Viburnum opulus, is especially 
handsome tn the Autumn. 






























Viburnums as Double Duty Shrubs 





Snowball bush, Viburnum opulus roseum, is no longer as 
popular as it was at one time. 


and bears abundant, creamy flowers, followed by heavy clus- 
ters of varied-colored berries. Another useful one is the wide- 
spreading tree or shrub, V. prunifolium, the black haw whose 
fine foliage, pure white flowers and blue-black, bloomy berries 
make it an outstanding feature in any planting. 

V. sieboldi is a tree-like shrub with bright, lustrous leaves 
which give off a disagreeable odor when crushed. It is of rugged 
growth and when in bloom has a distinctive appearance, with 
its large clusters of white flowers set among attractive leaves. 
The flowers are followed by berries which change from red to 
black. 

V. trilobum (americanum), the cranberry bush, is the na- 
tive counterpart of the European V. opulus. It is known and 
generally used because of its vigorous growth, tri-lobed leaves 
which turn a brilliant color in the Fall and large corymbs of 
perfect flowers surrounded by large, showy, sterile blooms. 
Large clusters of scarlet berries color early in the Summer and 
remain in great scarlet masses, in vivid contrast to the gray 
branches and dazzling whiteness of the snow. They also pro- 
vide welcome food for both Winter residents and migrating 
birds. 

V. opulus also has a central area of complete flowers sur- 
rounded by a row of large, sterile flowers. The outer flowers 
have no vital organs and, in due time, fall to the ground and 
disintegrate. 

V. opulus roseum (sterilis), the widely used snowball, has 
no perfect flowers at all. Through breeding and selection all 
the flowers have become sterile and, therefore, the plant bears 
no fruit. 

V. tomentosum is one of the handsomest of the family. 
It has distinct, wide-spreading, horizontal branches and bears 
attractive, thick hairy leaves and stems with clusters of flowers 
on the upper side of the branches. There is also an outer row 
of large sterile flowers. The attractive fruit changes from scar- 
let to black. 

V. tomentosum sterile has leaves folded like a fan and is 
one of the most familiar of the snowball forms. It has a dense, 
horizontal, wide-spreading growth and is well adapted for 
planting as a specimen or in shrub masses. Dense, compact 
heads of flowers crowd the upper side of the branches, making 
the plant an object of conspicuous and opulent beauty but it 
bears no fruit. For years it was known as V. tomentosum 
plicatum. 


Cleveland, Ohio. —Louise Klein Miller. 











Competition for the Lombardy Poplar 


Fastigiate trees are now available over 
a much wider range than in the past 


require much room, are in keeping with formal gardens 

and plantings or do not shade the grass so severely. 
Such trees are also excellent for accent points in the landscape 
and to screen off objectionable views. As street trees they also 
have much to offer. They not only take much less room but 
allow more light to reach the windows and blend more readily 
with the straight lines of urban architecture than the usual 
types of trees. For many years the Lombardy poplars have 
dominated this field but, owing to their short-livedness, the 
trouble caused by their roots, their brittleness and susceptibility 
to wind damage, their day is passing and they should be re- 
placed by more desirable trees of the same general form. 

It is unfortunate, however, that while there are many kinds 
of fastigiate or columnar trees, very few are known to any 
extent. One of the best of these trees is the sentry maple, Acer 
saccharum monumentale, which is very similar to the Lom- 
bardy poplar in form. Yet, it has all the sturdiness and 
longevity of the more conventional sugar maples. Somewhat 
less narrow and formal but equally desirable and sturdy is A. 
rubrum columnare. In the Fall the sugar maple provides shades 
of yellow, while the latter bursts forth into striking tones of 
red. 

The upright English oak, Quercus robur fastigiata, is an- 
other one of our most valuable trees. However, the individuals 
of this variety vary when the plants are grown from seed. If 
any one particular form is desired vegetative propagation must 
be resorted to. The leaves are a deep green and are not dropped 
until very late in the season. Likewise, it grows better in a soil 
that is not too dry. 

The elms can also be counted on to provide upright forms. 
The Moline elm, a variety of Ulmus americana, and the 
Wheatley elm, U. foliacea wheatleyi, are highly recommended. 
The latter makes an excellent lawn tree. It is more or less 
compact and is particularly adapted to use in areas where many 
trees would be too large. U. foliacea dampiert is another fasti- 
giate variety, while still another useful tree is U. hollandica 
var. Rlemmeri. 

Where one has room for a very large tree, Liriodendron 
tulipifera pyramidale, the upright tulip tree, may be used. Like 
the basic form, it bears numerous greenish yellow tulip-like 
flowers, although they are found so high that it is difficult to 
appreciate them. Also, like the typical form, the narrow tulip 
tree is difficult to transplant. 

The upright European birch, Betula pendula fastigiata, 
makes a satisfactory lawn tree where the bronze birch borer is 
not too serious a pest. Its white bark makes it particularly 
attractive. An upright form of European beech, Fagus sylvatica 
fastigtata, is also highly satisfactory and the same is true of 
the columnar ginkgo, Ginkgo biloba fastigiata, which makes 
an excellent street tree. The latter two, of course, are noticeably 
larger than the birch. 

While it is true that, as a whole, the evergreens assume a 
pyramidal form, there are some which are more so than the 
basic types from which they sprung. This is true of a number 
of junipers, as Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis, J. communis 
hibernica, J. communis suecica, J. virginiana fastigiata and 
J. virginiana pyramidalis. 

Picea abies pyramidata, the pyramidal Norway spruce, 
is also a narrow form. The same is true of Taxus baccata 
fastigiata, the top-tender Irish yew. The arborvitz variety, 
Thuja occidentalis douglast pyramidalis, likewise belongs to 
this group. 

Without doubt, however, the best of the lesser known 
evergreens for a formal effect is the umbrella pine, Sciadopitys 


(mai the need arises for narrow trees, those that do not 


verticillata. It grows slowly but makes a fairly tall tree in 
time. The color is a deep lustrous green and the large thick 
needles are borne in whorls on the branches, somewhat like 
an umbrella turned inside out. Perhaps, the two finest examples 
of this tree in America are those on the campus of the Massa- 
chusetts State College in Amherst where they have grown into 
beautiful specimens. 

If planted now these trees should do well. In fact, oaks and 
tulip trees are among the trees which do not transplant easily 
and should be moved only at this time of year. Make a hole 
large enough to accommodate all the roots comfortably. Peat 
moss, worked into the soil, helps to retain the moisture and 
make the transplanting easier. Also, be sure to stake the tree or 
steady it with guy-wires to hold it until the roots have had 
time to give it firm anchorage. If possible, apply a mulch of 
barnyard manure over the soil to retain moisture and supply 
food for the tree. 








Courtesy Massachusetts State College. 


TREES OF FASTIGIATE HABIT 
Upper left (foreground): Acer saccharum var. monumentale (columnar 
sugar maple). 

(background): A. rubrum var. columnare (columnar red maple). 
Upper right: Quercus robur var. fastigiata (fastigiate English oak). 
Lower left: Fagus sylvaticus var. fastigiata (fastigiate European beech) . 
Lower right: Liriodendron tulipifera var. pyramidale (tulip tree). 
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Value of the Five-Tined Fork 


EAR EDITOR—In all the letters I have read in Hortt- 
culture no one has spoken of the five-tined spading fork, 
which we consider indispensable for all kinds of digging, 
including the trenches for planting bulbs, even in very light 
soil. It will do better work than a spade, unless the ground is 
full of tree roots that need to be cut. Good five-tined forks 
cost from $2.50 to $3.00, but these forks are strong and long- 
lasting. 
—I. S. Hendrickson. 
Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


About Color Changes in Phlox 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for March | you present 
an interesting problem about phlox. I have not yet no- 
ticed any comments about the location, soil, or hot sun and 
shade, but these conditions have a remarkable bearing on the 
question. I feel very sure that if Mr. Valerius had the plants 
returned from his Chicago customers, they would, in the course 
of a proper length of time, come back to their original color. 
The blame is not with the plant or the dealer; rather the 
difficulty lies in different conditions, and this experience may 
not happen to another variety of the same color. The longer I 
grow these beautiful perennials, the more convinced I become 
that partial shade is the ideal location for varieties of deep red, 
lavender and purple blue. If colors, ignored on a sunny day 
outside, are seen in the shade or indoors, the coloring seems to 
completely change. 

I emphatically agree with the Roving Gardener in his 
remarks on this subject in the January 1, 1939, issue. If a plant 
is kept in the same location, it will always be the same color, 
but, transplanted to a different environment, the shade may 
change. 

—Frederic J. Rea. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Winter Treatment of Gladioli 


EAR EDITOR—The notes of the Roving Gardener in 

*the February 15 issue of Horticulture, suggesting that 
cold storage of gladiolus corms offers a possible control of 
gladiolus thrips, sound quite reasonable, especially in view of 
my own experience in Piedmont, Va., with Winter treatment of 
gladioli. Although not a gladiolus fan, I grow a number, from 
the primulinus hybrids, to such of the newer introductions as 
are desired for color combinations and planting effect. These 
are all left in the ground all Winter and are only taken up for 
separation when they become too crowded. 

Thrips have never troubled me. Sometimes I have wondered 
why this is so, but having no suggestion for a possible cause, 
I have accepted the fact, and am devoutly thankful that here is 
one spray with which | did not have to bother. 

Depth of planting seems to make no difference. Ordinarily 
I plant the corms about eight inches deep to avoid damage from 
surface cultivation, but the primulinus hybrids multiply from 
seeds and offsets so fast that the young corms develop practi- 
cally at the surface, remaining there till it becomes necessary 
to divide them. At no time have these gladioli been troubled 
with thrips. 

—Violet Niles Walker. 


Piedmont, Va. 





Significant Names Given Tulips 
| Bee EDITOR—Some time ago one of your readers 
wrote a note about the musical names given to some of 

the German irises. May I draw attention to the fact that a very 
“‘historical’” sound goes through various tulip names if one 
opens a tulip catalogue and looks through! It is rather remark- 
able to know how many famous persons of American and 
Netherlands history are remembered in the tulip world. Here 
follow some names of persons who were very important, years 
ago and some, who are still alive: Benjamin Franklin (D), 
Thomas Stephenson (B), Thomas Edison (ES), President 
Lincoln (ES), President Taft (D), President Hoover (H), 
Prince of Orange (B), Admiral Tromp (B) (a Holland sea 
hero, 16th century), Princess Juliana (ES), Prince of Wales 
(H), Louis XIV (B), King George V (D). Many tulips 
are also named after persons in the artistic or the sport field, 
like Gloria Swanson (D), Helen Wills (D), Clara Butt (D). 

And last, but not least, we also have in the tulip world the 
names of five composers and musicians presented. For instance, 
many new hybrids of the botanical Tultpa kaufmanniana 
sound quite musical, as: Robert Schumann, Schubert, Franz 
Schubert, Gliick, Handel. The various abbreviations are used 
for the various types of tulips: Darwin (D), Breeder (B), 
Hybrid (H) and Early Single (ES). 

—Klasina M. Keessen. 

Brookville, N. Y. 


Advocates Annuals in Rock Gardens 
i EDITOR—The suggestion of rock plants in cold- 


frames which I have seen discussed lately, leaves me cold. 
For the browser, the ecstatic specimen hound, it may arouse a 
thrill to lean far over the contents of a sunken wooden con- 
tainer and gaze through a spy glass at a few coy plants nestling 
among a pile of rocks. But for the nature lover, who prefers 
to see things grow as nearly as possible the way they were 
intended to grow, the idea of ‘permanent coldframes’’ as an 
ornament makes me shudder. 

Anyone skillful enough to make the proper arrangements 
for rare plants—in a coldframe—certainly can rouse his in- 
genuity enough to ‘“‘make’’ the same conditions in a properly 
built rock garden. 

I have seen many in England, in Canada and in the United 
States. In Canada, by the way, the gardeners are generous 
enough or foresighted enough to make use of the many 
appropriate dwarf annuals which in the United States seem 
to be considered anathema—especially in flower show exhibits. 

It has always been a mystery to me why the rock garden 
martinets in the United States not only ignore, but strenu- 
ously criticize the use of annuals, when, after all, they and 
they alone can continue the color splashes in the rock garden— 
after the first Spring ceremonies are over. One annual I men- 
tion, one which starts early and makes a lovely color binder 
with the bulbs—Nemophila insignia (Baby Blue Eyes). 

Another interesting inspiration I have seen used in England 
and Canada, but never in the United States is an excellent 
compromise between the rock garden proper and coldframe 
culture. If one reads that accurate and very interesting little 
magazine, “My Garden,” published in England, he will re- 
member a very clever description of a man-designed and exe- 
cuted sectional frame, which climbs the rock garden. It rises. 
where needed, and fits neatly everywhere, but can be removed 
when one wants to watch Nature as she grows plants. 

—Effingham Pinto. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
















Flower Arrangements as Seen at Two 
of the Spring Shows 


Much material apart from flowers used in the 
compositions displayed in New York and Boston 

















(Left) An interesting arrangement of 
freesias and Winter twigs at the Spring 
flower show in Boston. It was made by 
Mrs. David Halbersleben of the South 
Brookline Garden Club. 






(Right) This simple arrangement of 
daffodils in a basket won a second 
prize for Mrs. W. D. Wright of the 
Garden Clubs of New Jersey. 














(Left) A first prize arrangement by 
Mrs. Philip Wilson of the Nahant 
(Mass.) Garden Club. The flowers are 


ornithogalums. 






(Right) A first prize exhibit set up 
by Mrs. R. Wilson of the Garden Clubs 
of New Jersey. 















(Left) Tulips and bayberries in a 
unique composition shown by Mrs. 
Edward Leonard of the Newton Center 
(Mass.) Garden Club. 






(Right) A massed composition of 
tulip blossoms and sansevieria foliage 
by Mrs. R. E. Watson of the Garden 
Clubs of New Jersey. 





If Lilacs Are Planted in the Spring 


It is important that they go into the ground 
early—Many choice kinds are now available 


F ALL the cultivated shrubs, the common lilac, Syringa 
() vulgaris, is perhaps the species most intimately asso- 
ciated with our life and culture. In its earliest years in 
cultivation but three basic color forms were grown. One was 
the ordinary lilac, a second was the white seedling form and a 
third was purplish in color. 

As time went on additional seedling selections were made, 
until now over 400 garden varieties have been described. How- 
ever, there has come to be considerable confusion as to exact 
identifications. Thus, there is little to be gained by seeking out 
lilacs by book names. As matters stand, selection is best based 
on personal taste as determined by observation of blooming 
lilacs. Fortunately, the commercial growers, realizing the true 
situation, have worked out restricted lists of relatively few 
forms which represent the high points of variation in the com- 
mon lilac. Both single and double varieties are available in 
white, pinkish lilac, blue, lavender, purple or reddish colors. 

In addition to the numerous varieties of S. vulgaris there is 
S. hyactnthiflora which is the collective name for a group of 
hybrids of the common lilac with S. oblata. The varieties 
differ in having a somewhat earlier flowering season. Of this 
group, Lamartine, purplish lilac, seems to be the most widely 
distributed. 

Lilac plants are best bought as rather young, own-root 
plants, and set out early in the Spring. They will thrive best 
in well-drained soil which is not too sour. The transplanting 
of full-grown lilacs is not often accomplished without loss of 
top-growth unless much care is taken in digging and replant- 
ing. Loss of vigor from transplanting or poor culture makes 
for lowered resistance to pest attack. 

Lilacs finish making their new growth almost as soon as 
the flowers have faded. Consequently, there is no time of the 
year when pruning can be done without some sacrifice of 





The variety Vestale is a particularly handsome white lilac. 


flowers in the next blooming season. For improvement in the 
framework of bush plants, cutting away a portion of the old 
stems almost at ground level will give the most positive results. 
This work is to be done in the Winter. Summer pruning high 
up in the tops will induce late, twiggy growth and tend to 
accentuate undesirable legginess in old plants. The removal of 
the old flowers and any dead wood or stubs will, of course, 
make for better housekeeping. 

Old, mis-pruned, scaly or borer-infested plants are best 
destroyed. In such cases, the variety may be perpetuated by 
planting back some true-to-name suckers or root-cuttings. 
These root pieces furnish an easy way to propagate own-root 
lilacs. In this connection it will be noticed that the white 
lilacs tend to grow taller and throw up fewer suckers than do 
the varieties with flowers of darker colors. There seems, how- 
ever, to be some variation in this respect among the several 
white-flowered forms now being offered. 

Lacking close association with the life and culture of man, 
the numerous desirable species and hybrids of syringa, other 
than the common lilac, have had to fight their way into 
garden favor on merit alone. A few of the more prominent of 
these other lilacs are now becoming popular enough to be 
included in general planting lists. 

One useful lilac is S. chinensis, a supposed hybrid between 
the graceful S. persica and the floriferous S. vulgaris. Often sold 
as S. rothomagensis, its plants develop into handsome shrubs 
some 15 feet in height, bearing intermediate-sized, lilac-purple, 
slightly fragrant flowers in great profusion toward the end 
of May. S. chinensis is represented in large collections by named 
forms having white, rosy lilac or lilac-red flowers. 

Another hybrid, S. henryi, ‘‘Lutece,’’ makes full, bushy 
plants resembling S. villosa in habit, aspect and the valuable 
practice of flowering after the common lilac. Its violet-purple 
flowers, borne in large, loose panicles, are free from any dis- 
agreeable scent. 

Although it is capable of developing into a 30-foot tree, 
S. japonica is often seen in cultivation as a ten- or twelve-foot 
heavy-wooded shrub. Its creamy white flowers, borne in loose, 
foot-high panicles, give off on the night air of mid-June a 
scent so heavy as to be somewhat unpleasant. This tree lilac 
can live happily in dry situations after once having become 
established, but it is beloved by rose bugs. 

The Persian lilac, S. persica, is now known to be an Asiatic 
plant. It is a thin- wooded, small-leaved, small-flowered, grace- 
ful shrub which grows to a height of some six feet. Its fra- 
grant, pale-lilac flowers appear in broad panicles about the 
middle of May. In the garden it is valuable as a complete plant 
rather than because of the quality of its individual flower 
trusses. As with other species of lilacs, it is available in a white 
variety. 

Because of the intense fragrance of its pale-lilac flowers, 
S. pubescens has considerable claim to garden position. In 
aspect, it is a slender-branched shrub with a medium rate of 
growth. 

Growing to a height of some twelve feet, S. reflexa makes a 
rather broad, stout-branched plant of somewhat stratified 
aspect. It is distinct from other lilacs in carrying its non- 
fragrant flowers—carmine in bud and pink when open—in 
long hanging panicles at the end of May or early in June. Of 
all the lilacs, this species is most adaptable for semi-wild wood- 
edge planting. Also, it is one of the parents of the Preston 
hybrids with their buddleia-like flowers. 


I am thinking of the lilac trees 
That shook their purple plumes, 
And when the sash was open 
Shed fragrance through the rooms. 
—Stephens. 
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HE finest house I’ve seen in America,’’ said General George 

Washington, as he passed the Pierce-Nichols house on 
Federal Street, during his visit to Salem, Mass., in 1789. 
Modern architects agree, I believe, that it still is the finest 
wooden house in New England, and the chef d’ceevre of Samuel 
McIntire, the master carver of Salem. Begun in 1782, it was 
not finished until 1800. It was the home of Jerathmiel Pierce, 
shipowner and garden lover who planned the little formal 
gardens in front and the larger, terraced gardens to be found 
in the rear. 

His granddaughters, the four Nichols sisters, occupied the 
house until the last sister died a few years ago, when the house 
became the property of the Essex Institute, thus preserving it 
for the enjoyment of future generations. It is open to the public 
for a small fee, the dining room, the east parlor, which con- 
tains the finest chimney piece in Salem, the front bedroom 
and the great halls being shown, all furnished with fine old 
Salem furniture. 

The house is set back from the street, behind one of the 
finest fences in the historic old city. It has rounded pickets 
and square posts, topped with graceful urns, delicately carved 
in the soft wood of the white pine. Between the fence and the 
house is a tiny formal garden. An althea or rose of Sharon 
bush stands on each side of the broad flagged path, and in 
Summer Miss Nichols’ treasured lobster cactus, on a rare old 
Chinese pedestal, stands on the porch steps, as it has for more 
than 50 years. 

Close to the house, which faces south, is a narrow bed, held 
m place by old Salem “‘alley boards,” filled with crocus and 
snowdrops, always the first Spring flowers in Salem. Two 
very old trumpet vines have their roots in this bed and climb 
lustily over the front door. A flowering quince tree stands in 
the center of each plot, the base of each closely circled by white 
funkia lilies. Annuals are planted around the funkias and the 
whole is inclosed by an oval box border which is only a few 
inches high. 

Shrubs of various kinds fill the space beyond the bricked 
pathway which leads past the side door to the paved courtyard 
at the rear of the house. A large black walnut tree stood for a 
century in the center of this courtyard, but the hurricane of 
1938 destroyed it. 

The courtyard is inclosed on three sides by the house, the 
carriage houses and Jerathmiel Pierce’s ‘‘counting house.” 
Through an arched doorway with a grilled gate, one passes 
down a flight of stone steps, ‘‘cut on the bias’’ as a Salem man 
describes them, through the terraced garden and under an 
ancient wooden arch with plain keystone. The path is shaded 
by an ancient mulberry tree, and bordered with dwarf white 
spirza, iris, peonies, funkias and lemon lilies. It led directly 
to the warehouse and wharf on the North River, where 
Jerathmiel Pierce’s ships came in from the Orient, laden with 
silks and spices. 

Warehouses and wharves, even the river itself, vanished 
long ago, but only a few inches of soil covers the river sand 
in the lower part of the garden today. Like all Salem gardens, 
fruit trees were a part of the planting, and a few are still left 
—pears, apples, crabapples and grapes. Time has brought 
many changes to the old garden, and necessary changes are 
now being made which will, I am sure, restore much of its 
former beauty. 

I have a feeling that many of the garden club members who 
are coming to New England in June for the annual meeting 
of the national council will visit Salem and probably will see 
this garden. I have no doubt, however, that they will give as 
much attention to the magnificent fence as to the garden. 


RECENT publication of the Royal Horticultural Society 
includes B. O. Mulligan’s account of how still another 
native American plant has been developed in European gar- 
dens. It seems that since 1928, an English nurseryman has 
been working with crosses of our trailing arbutus, Epigaa 
repens, and E. asiatica with resulting garden improvement of 
both species. 

All of the seedlings of Mr. Marchant’s original cross proved 
more amenable to cultivation than either parent. One which 
resembled E. repens in habit was named Apple Blossom be- 
cause of its flesh-pink, scented flowers, clustered towards the 
tips of the shoots. Being female, it has no anthers. Apple 
Blossom was pollinated by its scentless Asiatic parent to pro- 
duce another female selection now named Aurora. Resembling 
E. asiatica in habit this hybrid is a garden improvement on 
that species because of more open flowers and the presence of 
a faint scent. 


ORTICULTURAL research workers are fast becoming 
among the most inquisitive people in the world. Some- 
times they unearth surprises. For example, I find a paragraph 
in Nursery Notes, published by the Ohio State University, 
which says that experimenting experts have discovered the 
fact that honey gives much the same result in promoting rapid 
rooting of cuttings as has been obtained from the various 
chemical growth-promoting substances about which much has 
been written in recent months. The cuttings were soaked for 
one day in a 25 per cent solution of honey before they were 
placed in a propagating frame. Chrysanthemums are said to 
be among the plants which responded particularly well to the 
honey treatment. 

I understand that credit for this idea of making use of the 
growth substances which get into unextracted honey from the 
plant pollen gathered by bees goes to a Canadian agricultural 
experiment station worker, R. W. Oliver. 





The fence around the Pierce-Nichols house in Salem, Mass., of ten 
creates even more interest than the front-yard garden. 
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To an Old Gardener 


He is in league with the green things of the earth 
And knows their hour of blooming and of birth; 
Kinship he claims with every bird and beast, 
Kindness he gives the greatest and the least. 
Versed in the lore of herbs with healing power; 
Quick to recall the names of tree and flower; 
Wise in the ways of sun and moon and star; 
Prophet of storms; teller of winds afar. 

The smallest worm is sacred tn his eyes: 
Gardener most old, God made you very wise. 


—Hilda I. Rostron. 
From the program of Chicago’s 1940 Spring Flower Show. 


Scottish Views of American Shows 


angi year Sir William Wright Smith, director of the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, Scotland, came to this 
country with Lady Smith and Dr. Alexander Nelson to serve 
as an honorary judge at the Spring flower shows in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Now comes a copy of the “Journal 
of the Edinburgh Royal Botanic Garden Guild,”’ in which Sir 
William’s good wife gives her impressions of the three shows 
and the three cities visited. Extracts from this report are re- 
printed herewith and no doubt will be read with interest by 


those who met Sir William and the members of his party: 

One's general impression of New York as a city is of its clear skies, clean 
buildings, and of entrance hails to railway stations like palaces, which shall 
not soon ‘‘dissolve in smoke.”’ x 

We were late in arriving and the New York show had begun. We were 
hurried from the comparative quiet of life on ship, after a rough voyage, to 
the crowded hall, or tiers of halls, and the cymbal-like noise of competing 
American voices. Every flower that can be grown under glass, of every season, 
was in blossom at once. These were arranged with great artistry to counterfeit 
dells, and glades, and rocky pools. Trees too, and giant creepers, all looking as 
though hands had never touched them. With the cool fragrance that flowers in 
masses give, there was almost the illusion of a natural garden. To make the 
illusion complete one should have stolen there by night, when the foot-fall 
on wood floors was hushed, and there was no terrible barrage of press 
photographegs. 

We lodged in a palace which was a town in itself, for its large number of 
inhabitants, and the very corridors of which were named as ‘‘streets.”’ It is of 
no use to jog the professor's memory. For him the whole trip has become a 
‘dream of a shadow of smoke.’’ To me the experience can never be quite so 
evanescent. 

We travelled from New York to Boston by train. I remember the little 
saloon we had to ourselves at the end of the railway car. We were conducted 
by our kindest of hosts, Mr. Edwin S. Webster, and dined on the car. I 
mention this because we were waited on by negro waiters. One saw very few 
of them above ground, save on the taxi-cabs. The whites of their eyes moving 
in their dark faces seemed to give humour to their discreet servitude. 

Boston remains the city of my choice, after Edinburgh, which it in some 
ways resembles. One could be happy there. Snow lay high on the roadsides. 
Under bright sun it melted a little by day but hardened again, and the 
Bostonians apologised for it. ‘‘Not at all,’’ said the professor, ‘‘after the 
heated rooms of New York I could enjoy to lie in it!’’ One did not en- 
courage him in that, but one remembers the beauty of the Arnold Arboretum 
under snow. Dr. Merrill, the director, and his assistant drove us around the 
garden. At the steep bends we needed to dismount because the tyres would 
not bite the icy paths. As an instance of American thoughtfulness, at night 
a coloured film was shown, that we might appreciate the beauty of the garden 
in its flowering season. 

How the banks of the River Charles glistened! They were laid out on the 
one side to be public gardens, and on the other one might see the boats and 
bathing pools of the students of Harvard University. Boston has concerts too, 
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— opera, museums and art galleries, but we came to see the Spring Flower 
how. 

The hall of the Boston Flower Show was treated as an individual whole. 
At the far end from the entrance ‘‘on rising ground,’’ and before a dark 
background, stood the facade of a wooden house, painted, and with shutters. 
It was the replica of many occupied houses we saw in Boston, which we were 
told were 100 to 150 years old, and were weather-proof, warm, and cer- 
tainly artistic. Before the house the hall was laid out with little paths, orna- 
mental beds, a central fountain and all to represent the adjoining small estate. 
There was a kitchen garden, herb garden, and potting shed—so complete the 
latter that it won the chief prize. 

From Boston we went to Philadelphia. Here we were the guests of Mrs. 
Henry. She is a well-known plant lover and botanist. As a collector she has 
penetrated so far into the unknown after her beloved plants that geographers 
have named a mountain and a river ‘‘Mary Henry.” 

The Philadelphia show was like a Waverley Market one. It had nearly 300 
exhibits. The professor says the roses, which were ‘‘to cover 1600 square feet 
and to be such as one would see growing in a private estate,’’ the orchids and 
acacias were the outstanding exhibits. The acacias were small trees in perfect 
bloom and scent, and were ‘‘to occupy not less than 1000 square feet.”’ 

I have not mentioned our cheery and competent guide, Dr. Nelson. I think 
Americans will best remember him wearing his government satchel of im- 
portant papers, and by his speeches. Imagine the surprise of a distinguished 
guest professor, primed with botany, to be advised before his first speech, ‘‘Be 
humorous! Make it snappy.’’ The professor adapted himself. Dr. Nelson 
also gave them just what they asked. 

Neither must I ever forget the kindness of our American friends. It was 
heavenly. That is not restating America to be ‘‘God’s Own Country,” but is 
it not “‘heavenly’’ to struggle with difficulty here and to be met with kind- 
ness on the other side? We had arrived at the New World. We were accepted, 
welcomed, and made to feel at home. 


A Plea for Garden Appreciation 


ees years we have had classes and lectures in art apprecia- 
tion and appreciation of music. Intelligently appreciative 
visitors to our art museums and art exhibitions as well as 
listeners to music are fast increasing as a result. Those courses 
were planned for appreciators and not, primarily, for those 
actually doing or expecting to do anything in these arts. 

For years I have watched visitors to both home gardens 
and big institutional gardens. The majority (even of garden 
club members) seem almost unaware of the design and its 
architectural and horticultural details—both often exquisite. 
A beautifully planned and executed garden is a work of art. 
The imagination of its maker may have a “‘hall-mark’’ as 
subtle as that of the painter, the sculptor or the composer of 
music. 

Might it not be a good idea to try offering some educational 
opportunities such as a short elementary course in garden 
appreciation for the ‘‘layman,’’ prepared and presented by our 
botanical gardens and by other organized horticultural groups? 
Of course, appreciation is implicit in all gardening instruction, 
but such instruction, so far, has not been given entirely for 
the appreciator, as is instruction in the other arts referred to. 
The approach is not the same, of course. 

Besides the zsthetic values, I am confident that very tangi- 
ble benefits would result for our public horticultural institu- 
tions and also commercial interests. All have encountered the 
public’s lack of appreciation as constant stumbling-blocks to 
hamper the development of ideas and work. 

I feel sure that the time has come when garden appreciation 
should be seriously considered by itself, as is appreciation of 
the other arts. That the idea is practical and worthy of adop- 
tion is evidenced by the warm response from our leading in- 
stitutions whose directors have been approached on the subject. 

Typical is that of Dr. C. Stuart Gager, the distinguished 
director of the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, “‘Such a course, I 
believe, would not only be desirable of itself, but would sound 
a new note in popular courses of horticultural education. I 
am sorry it is too late to act on the suggestion this Spring.” 


—RMrs. Garret Smith. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


April's a remembering time 
Days of Garden Grace; 
Lift the covering of straw 
And find a pansy face. 
—Louise Driscoll. 


Annuals to Grow in a Cutting Garden 


Varieties which will yive a long 
season of decorative flowers 


CUTTING garden serves two purposes. It ensures an 

A ample supply of well-grown flowers for indoor decora- 

tion. It also removes the necessity for cutting blooms 

from specimen plants in the borders and show gardens. This 

last unhappy practice destroys the beauty and symmetry of 

many fine plants, both herbaceous and woody, and should be 
discontinued. 

Where the desire is great and space permits, a cutting garden 
can be made to include many kinds of material. Woody plants 
such as pussy willow, forsythia, Japanese quince or roses have 
a rightful place in such an area. Also, extra plants of such her- 
baceous perennials as viola, columbine, phlox and many others 
will provide useful cutflowers. For more limited garden pro- 
grams, there is considerable reason to stock the cutting garden 
with annual plants. 

The season is now coming into that milder stage during 
which it is possible to start annual seeds with relative ease. 
They may be sown in flats in frames for protection against 
cold nights during their younger stages. Very soon it will be 
safe to sow them in the open ground. 

It is well to remember that the aim in the cutting garden is 
quality in the individual bloom or spray. No thought need 
be given to the garden aspect of whole plants. Hence, closer 
planting intervals are possible. This does not mean that the 
standards of culture can be lowered. Superior flowers will 
come only from healthy, well-fed plants. 

Personal taste is an important factor in planning for the 
production of pleasing decorative material. Having used it as 
a guide in deciding upon a list of desirable plants, the next 
step is to determine those varieties and strains which, by in- 
heritance, have the innate ability to produce the best. Valuable 
space and increased cultural effort should be given only to 
plants known to be best adapted to cutflower purposes. 

The marigolds in various types and strains can furnish a 
variety of flowers from mid-Summer to the end of the season. 
Worthy of trial are the chrysanthemum-flowered hybrids such 
as Limelight, the carnation-flowered Yellow Supreme, the 
dahlia-flowered Sunset Giants and the Crown of Gold collar- 
ette. For a variety of late season snapdragon flowers, there are 
the varieties; Rosalie, Royal Cerise, Royal Rose, St. George, 
Purple Eclipse, Welcome, Rose Queen and Cherry Ripe. 

The annual scabiosa in the varieties Blue Moon, Salmon 
Beauty and the Cockade mixture will give long-lasting cut- 
flowers over much of the growing season. Such strong-grow- 
ing, disease-resistant strains as Giant Sunshine are bringing 
the annual asters back into mixed gardens. The anemone- 
flowered double early or the Sensation strain of cosmos bloom 
relatively early on somewhat smaller plants than do the older 
types. The Super Giant bachelor’s button in various colors and 
the yellow Colossal or Double Art Shades of calendula are 
all worthy of a place in the cutting garden along with the 
annual gaillardias and the various strains of dwarf dahlias. 

Other plants for the cutting garden are the sweet sultan 
and the blue thimble flower. Then there are the annual 
chrysanthemums and Geisha Girl, a variety of the Chinese 
pink. Salpiglossis will be successful only if sown early. The 
blue lace flower also requires early planting. A strain of stocks 
suitable for outdoor culture has now become available. The 
strawflower, statice, acroclintum and other so-called ever- 
lastings have a rightful place in the cutflower garden. 

Available for the first time this year is David Burpee, a 
super Zinnia, to add size and color range to a group which 
had already topped the list in cutflower annuals. It is de- 
scribed as a slow-starting plant which later in the season 
develops a husky three-foot growth with rich-green, mildew- 


resistant leaves which on some plants are curled, or quilled. 
This curling of leaves seems to be correlated with the curling 
and quilling of the flower petals. Ihe more curled the leaves 
of an individual plant, the more curled and quilled are its 
petals. These quilled-petalled flowers are chrysanthemum-like 
in appearance, display a wide range of color and often measure 
six inches across and four to five inches in depth. Keeping qual- 
ity after cutting seems also to increase with the quilling of 
the petals. 


Planting Patterns Prove Useful 


5 hee term knot garden suggests clipped box and perfect 
maintenance to such an extent that I hesitate to apply it 
to a variety of patterns based on the same principle but used 
purely for entertainment in odd spots that do not justify such 
careful handling. A pattern is most effective when looked 
down upon, although it may be used to decorate a steep bank 
in a suitable setting. On the flat and with low planting it has 
much the same effect as the plan on paper. On rising ground 
the paper idea is only a preliminary to the actual marking out 
on the ground. I often do it with a rake on a smoothed bed 
or scuff the lines on a bigger area, look at it from various 
angles, erase and scuff again. 

My first attempt was on an odd-shaped sunny terrace that 
was never used but was seen from an upper porch. Its removal 
or rebuilding was impractical and its existing open grass em- 
phasized its peculiar shape. I tried all sorts of patterns before 
I developed a pleasing but reasonless scroll of grass and bed 
areas that proved a sufficient attraction to overcome the eye- 





The David Burpee zinnias are remarkable for their large size 
and their attractive, curled petals. 
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sore. Within the beds of mixed perennials, accent yews and 
lines of iris foliage, only, were in set places. 

Again, I was called to fix an irregular flat in an important 
location, but bigger and with a wealth of Japanese azaleas 
in it. This time it was the scroll garden at Orton Plantation 
in Wilmington, N. C. First I laid out the broad curving grass 
paths and beds of white sand, the outer beds containing old 
scattered plantings of camellias, cedars, holly, and camphor. 
Then, a ribbon of dark podocarpus was planted, balanced at 
the center but leading the eye to distant views to the right and 
left. In season, it is emphasized by a band of Emperor daffo- 
dils. Wending outward are ribbons of azaleas, the early 
Carmen, and the later Coral Bells and Pink Pearl each with 
its own distinctive foliage. Ten per cent of the scroll garden 
is in grass and five per cent in planting but together, they make 
an effective treatment of a shapeless area. 

Another pattern I have in mind is different in scale. It is 
merely a slightly sloping rectangle opposite a breakfast room 
window. It is purely a Spring pattern that comes for a week 
or two. Blue and white scillas form a design much like that 
of a hooked rug. Later, interwoven lines of blue, cream and 
yellow native violets are attractive within the neat blue border. 
If it had a bit more sun and much better soil I should have 
used violas to supply a more solid color and, perhaps, tuberous 
begonias for a succession of bloom. 

Simpler patterns may be used to lend interest to regular 
slopes that face a terrace or window group. A ground cover 
of periwinkle, etched with a rhodora, can be effective or one 
of pachysandra studded with dwarf rhododendrons, ajuga 
and Christmas roses can be used. The first requirement is the 
background. Colored gravels may be desirable in a true Dutch 
garden. Sand, perhaps peat moss, or a ground cover may be 
effective. The pattern should be different in texture. The 
ground cover must not be too vigorous com- 
pared with the pattern-making plant and 
that, in turn, must be compact in growth 
to make a good dot or a tight line, as may 
be wanted. Often one does not wish solid 
plantings but rather a blurred suggestion of 
passing interest. To me, such patterns are 
rather an amusement, just something different 
than the usual mixture of companionable 
plancs. They can be tried out with annuals. 
Even most permanent materials will become 
a pleasing “‘mix’’ within a few years. An even 
more evanescent pattern is one of daffodils in 
geometric lines in a low-lying meadow. One 
week there is a coat of arms in gold spread 
upon the green, the next it has gone. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A Stonecrop From Thibet 


TONECROPS seem to have fallen on evil 
days, perhaps partly because they were 
much overdone during the first flush of the 
rock gardening fever in this country. Several 
factors could, if they were rightly employed, 
bring these worthy plants back into favor. 
One that comes to mind is the more general 
use of the better species to the exclusion of the 
weedy kinds like Creeping Charlie. Of the 
former, a rather new species, Sedum pregeri- 
anum, from the high places in Thibet (12,000 
feet in the Chumbi Valley, according to 
Praeger), which has recently become avail- 
able in this country, should go a long way 
toward bringing that happy condition about. 
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prostrate stems which radiate in spoke fashion from small 
central rosettes of stalked, lance-shaped leaves, each stem end- 
ing in a cluster of rose-colored flowers in mid-Summer. It is a 
dainty little ornament for a not-too-dry spot in sun or part 
shade under conditions in eastern United States. Perhaps its 
cultural needs would be better understood if gardeners were 
told that it is of the rhodiola section of sedum, of which the 
roseroot is a familiar example. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


The Neglected Ixiolirions 


OR some reason gardeners have been slow in discovering the 
beauty of the bluebell-like blossoms of ixiolirions. The 
small bulbs should be planted in the late Summer or early Fall 
and apparently prefer a well-drained and light soil. In north- 
ern Virginia the inch-long bells appear in May on ten to 
twelve-inch stems, and, if one has sufficient quantity, are useful 
for cutting. They form heavy seed pods and I understand are 
readily grown from seed. They are of unquestioned hardiness 
and resistance to drought, as one form which I grow, /xiolirion 
montanum (I. pallasi), is hardy in western Manitoba. Two 
forms of this species are available under the trade names of /. 
pallasi and I. ledebourit, but except for a slight difference in 
blooming dates, I do not see any great difference between them. 


Alexandria, Va. —Robert C. Moncure. 


Japanese Flower Arrangements 


N THE latest bulletin, the American Iris Society, through 
the kindness of Mrs. G. A. Krause, reprints several illus- 
trations of iris arrangements from “‘Show-ou Enshi’s Collec- 
tion of Flowers.’’ In discussing the 49 ar- 
rangements included in the complete work, 
the bulletin editor makes the following com- 
ment: 


. . . If we were versed in the fullness of Japanese art it 
might be possible to write a few notes that would set out 
the reasons for their being, as would be understood by 
the Japanese themselves. As it is, we can examine them 
only as examples of design which can be interpreted in 
any language for its own people, whatever may be missed 
for the originator. 

The iris used is apparently /ris levigata, not I]. kemp- 
fert, the plant more commonly grown in the United 
States. To those unfamiliar with this species, one might 
risk saying that in superficial fashion it might seem a 
blue-purple parallel to the European /. pseudacorus or a 
more robust parallel to our native /. versicolor. Neither 
comparison is quite accurate. 

It is a water-loving iris with flat, sword-shaped leaves 
and sometimes branched flower stalk that usually over- 
tops the foliage. The natural fascicle of leaves is, of 
course, triangular in silhouette, narrow at the base and 
with leaf tips spread. The line of growth of the leaf 
itself is curving with a very great radius so that the curve 
is gentle and not marked, but quite enough so that the 
designer can choose a leaf with a top pointing in or out, 
giving his design a pattern that will spread his arrange- 
ment or make it return upon itself... . 

In all cases the sense of three is carried in the design in 
major leaves, often reinforced by flower stems as well. In 
the more simple forms of the three-leaf pattern, when 
there are only two flower stems, the missing stem may be 
any of the three. 

In 15 of the 49 designs there are no flowers at all, only 
buds. In only two designs are there only flowers and no 
buds, in only four designs are other materials used, one 
with bamboo, one with reeds, two with juncus. 

In designs where there are buds and flowers, 14 have 
the flower in lowest position, nine in highest position and 
only three in middle position. 


Months and days I’ve wasted 
Doing some useless thing, 

How few the hours that have been well spent 
Viewing the flowers in Spring. 





This plant might well receive the common 


= | 





name, cartwheel stonecrop, because of its 


A Japanese arrangement of irises. 


—Fuijiwara no Okikaze (about 910 A.D.) 





The Spring Crop of Books for Garden Lovers 


A War-Time Garden Book Appears 


“Gardens and Gardening.’’ Published by the Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York. Price $4.50. 

This book, made up of widely varying miscellaneous mate- 
rial, has special significance, because it was produced in England 
since the beginning of the war. It supplies a refreshing indica- 
tion of the fact that the people of the “‘tight little isle’’ still 
have a feeling for the kind of life which is far removed from 
that associated with fighting planes and battleships. The book 
pictures gardens and garden scenes from many different parts 
of the world. It has some excellent examples of garden planting 
and a series of remarkable engravings on dull paper to mark 
each month of the calendar year. The printing is extremely 
well done, and the book will be an ornament to the library 
table. 


Mr. Wright Writes Another Book 


“House and Garden’s Book of Gardening,’’ by Richardson Wright. Pub- 
lished by Conde Nast Publications, Inc., New York. Price $2.00. 

Mr. Wright has made a book which combines beauty and 
practical information to a degree seldom found within two 
covers. The color printing of the gardens around Charleston, 
S. C., is exquisite. So, for that matter, are the pictures which 
show the seasons in five gardens, and the page devoted to the 
garden in early Summer. 

Much of the book is filled with a discussion of the many 
different operations which are involved in amateur gardening 
and the cultivation of vegetables, flowers and trees, the per- 
petual warfare on insect pests, plants to use for special places, 


and so on. All this information is presented in the lucid and 
entertaining Wright manner and accompanied by hundreds of 
line drawings which are extremely valuable for their helpful 
suggestions. This is, therefore, an excellent book to own. It is 
a competent guide when guidance is needed and a source of 
relaxation when one cares merely to look at beautiful pictures. 


Book for Prospective Week-Enders 


“A House for the Week Ends,”’ by Virginia Kirkus. Published by Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 

Anyone about to build or buy a home in the country— 
or anywhere else for that matter—will find this book of value. 
The author starts with the finding and purchase of an old 
house within driving distance of New York and then con- 
tinues through four years of its development indoors and out. 
There is much helpful advice about almost every indoor 
problem that the week-end country dweller is likely to meet 
and there is a chapter on gardening, but the latter is relatively 
unimportant and not wholly accurate. 





Book About Desert Wild Flowers 


“Desert Wild Flowers,’’ by Edmund C. Jaeger. Published by the Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Cal. Price $3.50. 

This is a book for reference rather than for entertainment. 
Over 750 desert plants are discussed, making it, possibly, the 
most complete work of its kind on the plant life of the south- 
western deserts. The book is well illustrated, with photo- 
graphs and numerous drawings, nearly all of them made in the 
field. Although the book lacks a complete description of each 











Huge, Hybrid Blueberries 


Here’s Beauty That Pays a Profit 


Really beautiful as specimens or in hedges. Suited for use in small quantities 
in the small garden. A 10-foot hedge will give you about $25 worth of berries a 
year! (Spaced 18 inches). These were developed by the late Dr. Frederick Coville 


of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
VARIETIES AVAILABLE 





and PRICES 
(Each) (10) 100) 
Syenr { 600 33 TA? « «2.200. $ .75 $5.00 $37.50 
3 year (12 to15in.) ........ 1.00 7.50 50,00 
3 year (15 to18 in.) ........ 1.25 8.50 60.00 
Look at this bush! 4 year (18 to 24in.) ........ 1.50 11.00 90.00 


Rubel. Vigoréus. Large blue berries in July. 


Rancocas. Slender, upright bush. Berries larger 
than Rubel, a few days earlier. 


Concord. A large bush with huge berries of fine 
flavor. Early July. 


Jersey. The largest bush, also the largest berries. 
Vigorous. Light blue. 


Cabot. The earliest. Board, low bush. Delicious 


Dwarf (about 4 to 6 feet high) and neat 
with clean bark and leaves. 





Disease -free—no spraying ! 

A bush should produce 2 quarts (at 25c 
wholesale) its 6th year and by the 8th or 9th 
about $1.00 a year in berries. Planted 6 feet 
apart (1200 to the acre) you could safely ex- 


Look at these berries! 


Photograph is life-size. Light blue color. 


Needs only an acid soil 


pect on good land a gross income of $1200 a berri _ Blueberries require an acid soil contain- 
year, selling wholesale. Picking costs are high, ranma ing peat or other rotted vegetable matter. 
but hiring all work done, a net profit of $600 Spring shipment:—1-year cuttings of above at oa pa hh dg F. ——— 
an acre is actually being made on these. PE can fip¥idtseeeheseanerssevsntaeeses $7.50 can get air during the growing season. 


Our 1940 Short Guide, free to readers of “Horticulture,” is an unusual kind of catalogue. 
Lists 800 kinds of Trees, Shrubs, and Evergreens. Write today for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50-G Church Street, New York City 


Established 


Order direct 
1878 


from this adv. 
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Some Timely Spring Offerings 


White Winter Daphne (Daphne mezereum album), strong bushy 
plants, $2.50-$4.00-$5.00 each. 

New Gardenia-Scented Snowball (Viburnum Burkwoodi), $2.50- 
$3.00-$4.00 each. 

New Brownell Sub-zero Roses. Hardy and black spot free, in 10 
varieties, $1.50 each, $12.50 doz. 

Hybrid Tea Roses, in 75 varieties, also Hybrid Perpetuals, Poly- 
anthas, Climbers, Rugosas, Species (including very old varieties). 

Standard (Tree) Roses, in |2 varieties, splendid stock. 

Clematis, large-flowered type. Finest selection in New England. 

Hardy Liliums, in many varieties for Spring plantings. 

Tigridias, |2 named varieties, $1.25 doz. Fine mixture, $1.00 doz. 

Galtonia candicans, extra large (Giant Summer Snowdrop), $1.25 
doz., $10.00 per |00. 

Hymenocallis (Ismene) calathina, 25 cents each, $2.50 doz. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. Single, Double and Crested in separate 
colors, $2.00 doz. 

Wisterias. Very strong standards both white and purple, 6-7 feet 
fine heads, $7.50 each. 

Hardy Asters. Collection of 12 varieties for $2.50. 

Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and Rock Plants in wide variety. Our 
display of Rock and Alpine Plants was awarded a gold medal at 
the big Boston Spring Exhibition. 

We are very near the Junction of Routes 3 and 18, also Route 128. 

Come out and see our stock. We are open every day in the week. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL, WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Japanese Cherry so well publicized from Washington is known as the 
‘Yoshino Cherry” or Mountain Cherry of Japan, a quick growing tree bearing 
a profusion of white or pale-to-deep-pink flowers, so many that the twigs are 
obliterated by the profusion of single flowers 

During the past two years we have produced here ten thousand of these 
trees in order that mass production would reduce the cost to us and to you. 


Therefore, these low prices. Be sure to take advantage of this promptly as this 
may be the last chance at these low prices. 
2 years old One Five Ten 100 
18 to 24 in. $ .75 $3.00 $ 4.50 $40.00 ; 
24 to 30 in. 1.00 4.25 7.50 65.00 
30 to 36 in. 1.50 6.50 10.00 85.00 
3to 4ft 2.00 7.50 12.50 95.00 


Dormant trees—ready to ship now 
The price of a hundred of these fine hardy ornamental trees is so low that 
any community can have a replica of the display in Washington for less than 
one hundred dollars. 
100 White Dogwood (Cornus florida) 2-3 ft. $50.00 


A. E. WOHLERT’S NURSERIES 
932 Montgomery Avenue NARBERTH, PENNA. 











Every Good Lawn begins with Good Seed! 
Plant PERRY’S Grass Seed Mixtures 


Postpaid in New England as follows: 


FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for over 60 Years 


1 Ib. 55e, 5 Ibs. $2.65, 10 Ibs. $5.00, 32 lbs. (1 bu.) $14.75 


SHADY SPOT LAWN SEED 


A Special Blend of Grasses adapted for growing under trees. 


1 Ib. 60¢e, 5 lbs. $2.90, 10 lbs. $5.50, 25 Ibs. (1 bu.) $12.50 


Write for our Free 1940 Catalogue for a Complete Line 
of Lawn Equipment. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq. (Dept. H) BOSTON, MASS. 
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plant and the set-up of the pages makes them look rather heavy 
and uninteresting, the book is made up of helpful notes 
about each plant. In the back is an unusual and helpful index 
of the persons after whom the plants were named. 


Soilless Culture's No. | Exponent 

‘The Complete Guide to Soilless Gardening,”’ by Dr. William F. Gericke. 
Published by Prentice-Hall Inc., New York. Price $2.75. 

On the jacket of Dr. Gericke’s book appears the following 
statement: “I he only complete and authoritative guide of the 
inventor of the science of growing plants without soil.’’ It is 
probable that this claim will not be accepted at its face value 
in all quarters. It seems to be a fact, however, that Dr. Gericke 
must be credited with the current interest in hydroponics and 
with the study and experimentation which has given it com- 
mercial possibilities. His book is to be accepted, therefore, as 
discussing both theory and practice with a background which 
cannot well be questioned. 

As a matter of fact, this book has singular value. It gives 
the history of Dr. Gericke’s experiments and explains the use 
of the word ‘‘hydroponics,’’ which was derived from the Greek 
and means literally ‘‘water-working’’ as distinguished from 
agriculture in the field. It explains in detail how the food re- 
quirements of different plants are met and gives instructions 
for growing both vegetables and ornamental plants. The 





Gravel culture in use in a greenhouse 


author makes a few recommendations for the practice of soil- 
less culture in the home. 


English Work on Shrubs and Vines 


“Wall Shrubs and Hardy Climbers,’’ by W. J. Bean. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.25. 

Although this book was written in England, for English 
conditions, there is some in it that is of value to American 
gardeners. The author was formerly curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew and is considered one of the greatest 
living experts on trees and shrubs. The first part of the book 
deals with the cultivation, methods of support, pruning and 
the types of shrubs and vines. The remainder of the book, 
which is by far the larger part, is devoted to a descriptive list. 








Rhododendrons - - Kalmias 


GILLETT FERN & FLOWER FARM, Inc. 














SPECIALISTS in 


RUSSELL LUPE 


12 for $2.75 5 for $5.00 
Complete List Of ~ “Perennial 
Plants At Attractive Prices FREE 

HUDNUT ON REQUEST 
FLOWERS 
7 a 
P. O. 





Azaleas - - Pieris 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Write for SPECIAL prices on Azaleas 
Catalog on Request 
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Uses for the Flame Gun 


N THE discussions about garden tools that have appeared 
in the pages of Horticulture, interest has been centered, and 
properly so, on the ordinary tools of everyday use. Yet it may 
be worth while to depart from the usual for a moment, and 
discuss an implement of more limited appeal, but one which, 
if the gardener's pocketbook and the size of his premises 
warrant, will prove extremely valuable. | am referring to the 
flame gun, which I have used in nursery and estate work for 
two seasons and consider a very usefui article, in spite of its cost 
of $20.00. 

The gun, in the size that I use, has a tank that holds about 
one gallon of kerosene. It is provided with a long pipe 
ending in a coil and a sort of hood made of sheet metal. The 
implement has a convenient handle and a web strap so that 
its weight may be taken by the shoulders. 

To start the gun it is necessary to pre-heat it by burning a 
rag saturated with kerosene under the vaporizing chamber 
located in the hood. Once alight, however, the gun will make 
its own gas, and will burn without further attention as long 
as the fuel holds out. It is necessary to pump up the air pres- 
sure in the tank from time to time. 

The gun produces a very intense flame which will quickly 
destroy vegetation. Its uses about a nursery or estate are many. 
It is very efficient in keeping gravel paths and drives free from 
weeds and for clearing out weed-filled cobble gutters. It can 
be used to eradicate patches of poison ivy. In the Fall and 
Spring it will quickly ignite piles of damp garden rubbish. 
In cleaning up woodlands, it will provide a quick means of 
setting piles of green brush afire. 

In the nursery it may be used to sterilize the soil in seed 
beds. If, in sowing such seed as pansies in a frame, the gun is 
played on the surface of the soil, all weed seeds as well as 
damping-off organisms will be destroyed to a depth dependent 
upon the time the flame is allowed to remain in one spot. The 
heat also destroys the humus in the soil, but as the burned zone 
is only a quarter of an inch or less in thickness, this is of small 
consequence. Seed beds thus treated are completely free from 
chick weed and all the numerous weeds that ordinarily call for 
many hours of hand weeding. 

James H. Bissland. 


( “hicopee, Mass. 


Violas Giving Quick Returns 


F IMPATIENCE is not one of the cardinal sins, it. no 

doubt, leads to a condition not far removed from that 
plane. Certainly, it causes the gardener to miss much joy and 
not a little good plant material, for many of our good garden 
plants are not in a hurry to display their charms. The im 
patient gardener cannot wait, for instance, for one of the giant 
Asiatic crambes to spend its three or four years of preparation 
for one grand burst of flowering, which in turn is merely a 
prelude to death. Nature has, however, made provision for 
even the most impatient by supplying a host of precocious 
things, like some of the pansy-violets, which are in great haste 
to get at their pleasant tasks. 

The popular Viola cornuta is a familiar example. Seeded in 
early Spring, it will give a good display of color the first year, 
commencing in Summer or early Autumn, depending upon the 
time it is started into growth, and. of course. will continue 
that performance even more lavishly throughout the next 
growing season. One has to make a fresh sowing each year, 
however, to keep up the parade, for the plants seldom last over 
two years. Fortunately, all the cornuta varieties, ranging from 
white through primrose, apricot, pinkish lavender, violet, 
wine and blue to purple, and many other shades and combina- 
tions, come as readily from seeds as radishes and are no more 
difficult to grow. Yet, one need not stop with V. cornuta and 
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_ This “DOUBLE DUTY” FERTILIZER 
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D) ... feeds your plants 
i 
2 BUSHELS 





- . - Improves the soil! 





Here's the ideal plant food for your lawn 
and garden. It’s DRICONURE—Nature’s own fer- 
tilizer. It contains only nature’s own products—cow 
manure, poultry manure and PEAT MOSS—all 
perfectly blended in the correct proportions to assure 
better growth .. . better results. 


DRICONURE gives double service in the garden. 
Not only do the manures in this all-organic fertilizer 
provide the important natural feeding elements for 
healthy plant growth, but the PEAT MOSS also 
improves the physical structure and moisture- 
holding capacity of the soil. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, is clean, 
odorless and easy to use. And, what’s more, it is 
absolutely safe. The stabilizing effects of the PEAT 
MOSS in DRICONURE prevent it from burning or 
leaching. That’s why it is the ideal fertilizer for home 
gardeners, as well as professional growers. 


This year use DRICONURE in your garden—on 
your lawn. You’ll like the way it brings out the rich 
coloring in flowers—the way it quickly transforms 
thin, spotty lawns into thick-tufted, velvety green 
lawns. Order DRICONURE from your local dealer, 
or write today for Free literature and prices. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


Also Distributors of Imported and Domestic Sphagnum Peats 


H 165 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


177 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 
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FORMULA “66” For Seeds and Cuttings 
Safe—Time Saving—Sure 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats, 


Dip your cuttings in Formula “66”, shake off excess 
powder and plant them firmly in the propagation bed 
or flat. 

2-0z. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for the following: 


50 packets of seeds, 2 Ibs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. 


FORMULA “67”’ “‘Hydro-Posit” 


This formula has been checked and double checked on 
tender seedlings. lawns, perennials, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens, and trees: follow carefully the directions given you 
with every packet. This formula is different. It is odorless 
and harmless. Will make for healthier plants which in 
turn is building up resistance to disease. 


Avoid all set-backs to your plants, trees and shrubs 


when transplanting by using this formula. 
12 Packets for $13.50 


Sold in Sealed Packets. $1.25 each 


Formula “66” is manufactured by The Telluric Research Corp., 
Syosset, L. I. 


Formula “67” product of H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Our Circular, “Formulas for your growing problems” post free 
on application to 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Distributors of Formula “66” and “67” 
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WHAT DOES YOUR GARDEN LACK? 


“Better Gardens for 1940” is an 80-page illustrated catalog 
(with many pages in color) describing briefly but accurately 
and without exaggeration many hundreds of tested, depend- 
able, true-to-name trees, evergreens, shrubs and perennials. 


It will help you in selecting what you need to add color, 
form, and interest to your garden and enhance your pleasure 


this Summer. Send for your copy today. 





BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 


We maintain a complete landscape service for gardens of all types. 








FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Our lovely native Flowering Dogwoods make colorful garden pic- 
tures in May and early June. Again in the Fall they are attractive 
with red berries and the Autumn foliage shows color for a longer 
time than almost any other deciduous tree. Not a “new” plant, but 
one which has proven satisfactory. 

We offer Cornus florida (white flowering) in sizes 3 feet to 15 feet 
in height and Cornus florida rubra (red flowering) in sizes 2 feet to 
12 feet in height. All are dug with a ball of earth on the roots. 


Our supply of Yews, Hemlock and other evergreens in both small 
sizes and those to give an immediate effect is of our usual excellent 
quality and we still have some large Maples and Elms up to 30 feet 
in height. 

Send for Spring list of these and many other quality trees and 
plants. 


HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 
Phone Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











>] WILD BIRDS ADD CHARM TO YOUR GARDEN 


| | Would you not enjoy watching birds in your garden? 
| The different models will take care of different kinds 


| of food. Developed by a well known bird fancier for 
|} use in his own garden, Audubon feeders have been 
| tested by and in nature’s great laboratory and have 
| won the approval of our most charming birds. An ideal 
| gift for a child, invalid, or shut-in. Ask for Our Folder. 


== Automatic Feeder $1.75, other feeders as per folder 
plus 25c for packing and mailing for each order 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATEDO 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 














Complete at i o * 
Practical ...... 
Low Priced * © e © @ 


Herbs 


How to Grow Them 
and How to Use Them 
by HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, publisher of this 
book. feels safe in saying that it is the best book about herbs 
which has ever been written. regardless of price, 


160 Pages, 36 Illustrations, octavo only s7.00 pepe 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


make checks payable to 


Horticulture, Horticultural Hall. Boston. Mass. 
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its hybrids, for there are several other pansy-violets that are 
just as precocious, as easily grown, and sometimes longer lived. 

V. calcarata, from the alpine regions of central Europe, is 
my favorite, not only because of its perennial nature but also 
for the elfin beauty of its long-stemmed violets, usually of a 
deep lilac shade with delicate penciling at the center, although 
creams, white. rosy violet and other shades are not unusual. It 
may be that seeds. as they are available, have felt the influence 
of garden life, for the flowers vary not a little in shape and size 
as well as in color; it would be hard, however, to think of any 
V. calcarata that would not be charming. European authors 
speak of it as blooming from March until June or July; here it 
is seldom, if ever, out of flower any time that the ground is free 
of snow. 

For many of the reasons that endear the preceding to the 
patient as well as the impatient, Bowles Black Imp, V. nigra. 
quickly earns one’s affection. In addition to being an eager 
performer and a more or less continuous one, it has the further 
attraction of possessing about the nearest to black color of 
any known flower—a rich velvety black of easy association. 
It, too, comes into flower quickly from seed, self-sowing quite 
consistently in its original inky shade. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


The Early Spray Gets the Spores 


UNGUS spores flourish in moist weather, of which there 

usually is much in the Spring. Therefore, it is of para- 
mount importance to apply sprays and dusting materials as 
soon as there is any new growth and, particularly, before a 
rain ora damp period. Io do this work after the organisms have 
already gained entrance is of little avail. 

There are two principal materials used in the checking of 
plant diseases. “hese are copper compounds and sulphur. It 
must be borne in mind at all times, however, that, with the 
possible exception of sulphur for red spider, neither of these 
materials is of anv use as an insecticide and that totally differ- 
ent chemicals must be used to combat insect pests. 

Often the question arises as to whether one should spray 
or dust. That is largely a matter of opinion. Dusts are easier 
and quicker to apply but the sprays stick better. There is also 
no hard and fast rule about when or how often to apply 
fungicides. Begin as soon as the leaves appear and continue 
often enough to keep all subsequent growth covered. An appli- 
cation once a week is not too often during the active growing 
season. During rainy spells spray or dust often enough to keep 
the foliage protected at all times, making particularly certain 
that the foliage is covered before the rain. Otherwise, the dis- 
ease will run rampant during the rain. 

Also, to be of any value, spraying must be thorough. All 
parts of the leaves, and in some cases the stems, must be com- 
pletely covered, if any protection is to result. To show how 
small the disease spores are and how necessary it is to achieve 
complete coverage, it has been said that if an ordinary leaf 
were enlarged until it was 85 feet long and the disease spores 
enlarged proportionally, the latter would still be only about 
one-fourth of an inch in extent. Therefore, be sure to use a 
sprayer that will be a very fine mist or use only the finest 
dusting sulphur obtainable. Drug store sulphur is much too 
coarse to be completely effective and drops of spray scattered 
on the leaves are of no value. 

Another factor to bear in mind 1s that many diseases gain 
entrance through the underside of the leaves rather than the 
top. As a rule, there are far more stomata or breathing pores 
on the underside of the leaves, the underside is shielded from 
the drying influence of the sun and consequently remains wet 
longer, and it is more difficult to spray the underside of the 
For these reasons it is all the more necessary 
to see that that portion of each leaf is properly covered. 


leaves eff ectively 
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Pruning and Shearing Evergeens 


Sk KEEP evergreens compact and shapely some pruning or 
shearing is absolutely necessary. Where the space devoted to 
evergreen plantings is limited, as in foundation and cemetery 
plantings or about the average city residence, some care is 
required to keep them natural yet to keep each tree from out- 
growing the space allotted it. The fast-growing trees such as 
pine, fir, spruce and some of the arborvitz soon crowd out the 
slower growing yew, cypress and other dwarf sorts. 

Many home owners who like to do their own planting 
usually select trees without thought to their future develop- 
ment. It is often best for them to visit an arboretum where the 
varieties may be studied or consult a reliable nurseryman. After 
planting, very few people understand how to keep them 
shapely and within bounds. 

The white pine is an example of a tree that, if left to grow 
without shearing, becomes a forest tree within a very few years. 
Yet if the top is cut back, and the side branches cut back when 
the new growth is still soft, it will start new buds directly back 
of the cut, and become very full and compact, and may be kept 
within bounds as easily as the American arborvitz. Cutting 
back the pine after June can be done without injury and is 
often practiced where trees have been neglected. In such cases 
it is often desirable to cut back the entire leader or terminal 
branches, as new buds will not develop on the cut back por- 
tions, but there is no harm in leaving them. If it is at all pos- 
sible, pull off the ends of the new growth during June while 
the growth is soft. This is much the best method as the needles 
grow to their full length and do not have that cut appearance 
which they show when they are cut with a knife or shears. The 
limber pine and Scotch pine each respond to pruning very 
well, and if mugho pine and the Swiss stone pine are desired 
still more compact, they may be kept very small by pinching 
back the soft leaders during June. The red pine and Austrian 
pine do not respond as readily to pruning but may be kept 
much smaller by such treatment. 

The spruce and fir may be treated alike as to pruning or 
shearing. Lateral buds are formed on the sides of the terminal 
and lateral branches, and these may be seen almost as soon as 
the new growth has formed. In pruning, these may be cut back 
to the last bud if severe pruning is necessary or one-half to one- 
third of the terminal and lateral branches may be removed. 
Pruning this class of trees may be done at any season of the 
year, but June or early Summer pruning is more desirable as 
the scars of pruning are less noticeable. 

The hemlock, if left natural, will grow to become a very 
tall, graceful tree in a very few years, although it does not 
compare in growth rate to the pines or firs. Shearing or pruning 
causes the tree to become heavily branched and full, and it may 
be kept to almost any desired size. Less care is necessary as to 
where the cuts are made as there are countless buds and so many 
small branches. However, where they are to be given at least 
one pruning each year, late June appears to be the best month 
to do this, for new growth starts or continues throughout the 
Summer, and covers the scars of shearing. This natural appear 
ance is very much desired. Some of the varieties of hemlock are 
naturally dwarf—T suga diversifolia, T. setboldt and T. cana- 
densts nana—and much less pruning of them is necessary. If a 
very close molded effect is desired the hemlock may be pruned 
as often as necessary without harmful effect and at any time 
of the year. 


Creeping Fescue in Canada 


STRAIN of creeping red fescue which may replace Ken- 

tucky blue grass as a lawn turf grass on drier locations 
in sandy soil or shade has been registered in Canada under the 
name of “‘Olds.’’ This fine-leaved drought-resistant fescue, 
while not sufficiently tolerant of close clipping to permit its 
use On smooth-shaved playing greens, has proved itself to be 
sturdily adaptable for lawns and golf course fairways. 





Attention, Gardeners! 


Here's the Complete How, and What, 
When, Where, and Why of Gardening 
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Written and Edited by 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


128 PAGES * 600 ILLUSTRATIONS, 58 IN COLOR 
FULLY INDEXED * BOUND IN STIFF BUCKRAM 


T'S just out —House & Garden's new Book of Garden- 

ing! Into it, Richardson Wright, editor of House & 
Garden and famous garden authority, has put the fruits 
of his years of experience. He has created a book 
that is unequalled for its clarity, its completeness, and 
its practical value to amateur and expert alike. 


With hundreds of graphic “how-to” illustrations . . 
with concise planting and cultivation tables ... with 
expert information and stimulating suggestions for 
creating every type of garden . . . House & Garden's 
Book of Gardening charts the course of successful gar- 
dening from the first plan to the final bloom. Containing 
most of the articles published in House & Garden's 
Garden Double Numbers, plus many pages of new 
material, the book is 934" x 1234" in size. Use the 
coupon below to send for your copy today. 


What You'll Find in 

The Book of Gardening 

Principles of Garden Planning . . . Elements of Garden- 
ing .. . Best methods of Planting and cultivation . . 
Specific Plants and Gardens, including detailed con- 
sideration of more than 1,000 plant varieties. 


House & Garden’s %6 
BOOK OF GARDENING .. “oD 


A CONDE NAST PUBLICATION 





HOUSE & GARDEN, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me postpaid House & Garden's BOOK OF GARDENING. | enclose $2. 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY_ _ STATE 
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Growing Primroses From Seed 


EW plants have as long a blooming period as some of the 

primulas. The leaves are always attractive and when in 
flower the plants are very decorative. In a sunny window they 
will last from four to five months. As cut flowers, primulas, 
also last well, especially Primula malacoides and P. obconica. 
When the blooms fade I pick them off. The varieties usually 
grown are P. malacoides, sometimes called the baby or fairy 
primrose, P. sinensis and P. obconica, the leaves of the last 
species being toxic to some people. 

‘The seed of all primroses is small and needs some care in 
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" AWA fa Chaperone 


“More a 
any other material 
for repelling dogs’ 
~o. reports a leading State 
Agricultural College 
A wonderful new dog repellent that rain will 
not wash away. Harmless. Long lasting. Ends 
the dog nuisance in your garden. Try it when 
other materials have failed. 











starting. I fill a bulb pan about one-half full of peat moss. Over 
this I put two inches of garden soil, to which a handful of 
sharp sand has been added. On the surface I spread a very thin 
layer of finely sifted peat moss. The seed is sown on this and 
not covered. Before sowing the seed | place the pan in water 
up to the rim and let it remain until the water has soaked 
through to the top. I use so much peat moss in the bottom of 
the pan, because it retains the moisture and the seeds must 
never dry out. 

Most primula seeds take from three to four weeks to germi- 
nate, although those of P. malacoides will sometimes come up 
in two weeks. The temperature should range between 60 and 
70 degrees during germination but the seedlings should be | 
| grown in a cool atmosphere, with the thermometer reaching | 


the lower fifties at night. As soon as the seedlings are large | 
| able as long as the war lasts. 


. . 
Liquid Chaperone 
only $1 postpaid 

Full 12-ounce bottle. SEND NO 
im) MONEY. Order C.O.D. $1 plus 

lj postal charges. Or send $1 and we 
pay postage. Sudbury Laboratory 

if P.O. Box 240, South Sudbury, Mass. 192 


| 







TAUT LINE GUIDES TRIM- 
MING TO CLEAN EVEN 
EDGES |! 


FOR TRIMMING GARDEN 
ati EDGES, WALKS, DRIVE- 
auiats «=©WAYS, HEDGES. Line ad- 


GROUND fr - ; | 
Atte iusted to “= height can't | 
” | 


$ 
1.25 postpaip $129, WESTOF 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


The TRIMSTIK CO., Inc. 


11 CENTRE AVE., NEWTON, MASS. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR TRIMSTIK 




















| GENUINE 
| HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


Fine Ground Horticultural 
| ~ 


Wee Have a Limited Amount 
e 


There will be no more avail- 





enough to handle, they should be transplanted into small pots 





If you need any for use this 











CEDAR HILL | or flats | 
NURSERY During the heat of Summer the plants appreciate some | Spring, Summer or Fall. order = 
BROOKVILLE shade. Mine are kept in coldframes covered with shades made | at once. 
| of laths, spaced their own width apart. The latter part of | 
| = a | August I transplant them into four- and five-inch pots. At | THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY W 
New Yor all : : ~ ° anes 
| this time I use a mixture of good loam, well rotted leaf mold | _35 Harrison Street . Ti 
| HYBRID YEWS or manure and a little sand. I do not use any commercial ——-“™ . “ae m 
SPECIMEN LILACS | fertilizer in potting, preferring to apply it late in the form | a en a 
| | of liquid manure. | 
| In Over One Hundred Kinds As soon as the temperature hovers around the upper forties | PERENMIAL ASTERS for FALL GOLOR - 
| wale ” pers edna tT ps ; | The pick of the crop 10 
PEONIES | at night, I take them indoors. During Fall and Winter I feed | a Se 
| IRISES | them small amounts of weak liquid manure. Primroses require | Crimson red ......... ..$.50 $4.00 
| BLUE LAGOON 
PERENNIALS an abundance of moisture and should never be allowed to dry | Charming clear blue ..... 35 2.90 
| ee a ey Sar eee a? pee BLUE PLUME 9T 
out. I also sprinkle the leaves frequently with tepid water but ih saeet Gieec....... 20 ee 





ROCK PLANTS | 


HARRINGTON’S PINK 


BS tre Pine ..... 35 2.90 b 


try to keep the water out of the crowns. 








MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS —Kenneth W. Houghton. So f vell A 5 2.00 
. JLasses O yellow owers ts ] “. 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER Dedham, Mass. MT. EVEREST Hype 
Excellent pure white .. .30 2.40 Marg 
a STRAWBERRIES & CREAM from 
e Soft clear pink .50 4.00 
Prizes for Garden Club Year Books ‘Our beautiful catalogue om request IRIS 
CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES ( 


Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass 
(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three addttional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; tt does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word ‘‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — ponerse 63, den with Waterwand.” Irrigate 





TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 











‘ ‘ : ‘sae * quickly — easily — thoroughly 
»S ; ) IC . > ithout fez f breaking down 
the se and other points will be factors in dete rmining the Write Free Booklet tender plants or washing. oUt 
Tere novel wnusual teautitul fowers | | decision of the judges. Size will not count: a club with @ | swrat gniy tp wih" ae ais may "ee 
“As lair —— ee ee 7 Rt EE PO : ° the back of deep beds with | 52 i dle wit 
Flowers 5 to & in. across: ten different small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts a cee Ute ot a. Caan we & Oe. 
types, nine lovely colors. Our tubers are . oa: ° . : easy to use, simple, efficient, inexpensive—a last 
select American grow} one reservation, hou ever. Garden clubs which received a prize ing investment The ear jen tool yeu ve ones 
Extra large tubers . 5.00 doz. s ‘ 5 wanted At your dealer or order direct. 2 
ue. aiiek teen etn last year will not be permitted to make an entry tn the 1940 lelivered. Satisfaction guaranteed 
*h’ ion Strai : oes - ; ° a Ss . Co., 33, Sta. A, Alto, Callf 
Saat Gane once or caer cee competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition Bet eee aaa 
Cultural directions with each order must reach the office of ‘Horticulture,’ 300 Massachusetts 
Catalogue showing several varieties ir 
color, mailed on request. Avenue. Boston, Mass.., by September ie 1940. 
Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 
Flowers thrive and bloom if properly 














fed. Wizard 1s Nature's safe plant food. 



















Sensational Everblooming $ 00 Birds love these | C H R Is ,T M A S I O S E } Supplies humus and all necessary plant 
Cli bi T li ROSE ‘ Feeding Stations that x 4 | food elements. Economical, safe and easy 
im ta! alisman 1 window Helleborus Niger to use. Used by practical florists for 
nd fragrance of the pices: Pane | Woe ennitimen’. a6 arallae the henutivoot tha | 32 years. Ask your dealer for Wizard. 
t A real Everblooming 4 peng ee tached. Light con- | unique waxen flower s, gardeners like to The Pulverized Manure Co. 
; , : a ; Page aor these rare, old fa : ioned plar ts They 62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
oe 3 To anna as I esis ro ee es part 100m in November and when cut Keep re- — 
Athi . grown plants. ' e 22 hes. Attractive markably well. Plant now for bloom next | WEEDLESS OR “4 
( ° : 0 = ‘ , Serco $2 . Betented. Fall. Rich retentive soil and light shade. CONCENTRATED ] SPE( ALY 
. — 2 Field-g 1 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 Edward Gay Butler | 2 Ficld-grown plants $1.50 (add postage) Sheep & Cow Manures Sie 








Boyce Virginia’ GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


ROBERT WAYMAN. BOX B BAYSIDE. L. I a. 
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KILLS WEEDS IN LAWNS 


Roots and All———Dry Powder-No Mixing 
Safe—Clean 
Easy to apply 


Place “4 tsp. Par- 
nox on heart of 
weed. Or use the 
Handy Andy Gun. 
Slight pressure on 
handle drops right 
amount on weed. 

IIb. pkg. .50 ea. 
5 lb. pkg. 1.75 ea. 
25 |b. drum 8.00 ea. 


Handy Andy Gun 
1.25 ea. 





Postage Prepaid 
Send check or money order to 


PARCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1926 Allen St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


F DEATH 10 


EDI SLUGS, SNAILS 











ALBAMONT 
MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS 
Wonderful, easy to grow, 


Tuberous Rooted. Fine for 
massed beds, sun or shade. 
$3.00 per dozen, 50 for $10.00, 
| 100 for $17.50. They are still 
quite scarce. Also Gloxinias, 
10 colors, 30c ea., $3.00 dozen. 
Send for descriptive lists. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 


§ Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 











6 DAYLILIES *%2°° 


(Plant now) 
Hyperion, Mikado, Ophir, Middendorffii, 
Margaret Perry, Mrs. W. H. Wyman. Oolor 
from MAY through AUGUST. 
$3.75 Value for $2.00 
IRIS Just ask for our catalogue POPPIES 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
(Moved from West Hartford to) 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 





JASMINUM PARKER] 


Rare shrublet from Himalayas. Fragrant 

yellow flowers on twisted, tangled bushes 

f rigid stems, 8 to 12 inches high. Full 

sun. 75c each, 3 for $2.00, postpaid. 
1940 Blue Book, FREE. 











WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 
H. Hyperion, soft yellow. Choice ..... $.60 
H. Anna Betscher, orange yellow ..... -50 
H. J. A. Crawford, rich apricot ...... .50 
H. Sir Michael Foster, apricot ....... -75 
H. Marcus, flaring petals, apricot ....1.50 
H. Nocerensis, ruffied petals, canary ..1.00 


Collection 1 of ea.: $4.00 (add postage) 


4ICHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. H. IPSWICH, MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 


Sand Mulch for Transplanted Trees 


HEN a small tree is set out, 


it is customary practice 


to leave a shallow saucer about three inches deep around 
its base to catch and hold surface water from rainfall and to 
facilitate artificial watering. The diameter of this saucer is 
usually about equal to the spread of the roots. After the tree 


has become established, 


this saucer is filled in and levelled off 


to match the grade of the surrounding ground. 
A new wrinkle is to fill this saucer with clean, sharp sand 


at the time the tree is set out. 


Thus a more finished appear- 


ance is at once attained, disguising the newness of the plant- 

ing. This result alone might be considered sufficient excuse for 

the practice, but actually it is only a minor reason for it. 
The sand-filled saucer not only absorbs and holds as much 





Showing how sand may be used in the mulching of 
newly planted trees. 


water as an empty one, but 


also holds it longer. It serves 


as a mulch to materially decrease evaporation of moisture from 
the soil and to greatly discourage growth of grass and weeds 
which would steal much of the moisture needed by the trans- 


planted tree. 


It obviates the necessity for stirring the soil to 


form a dust mulch. Such stirring often injures the new feeding 


rootlets close to the surface. 


It has been found, under roadside planting conditions where 


artificial watering is usually 
slight, that trees given such a 


infeasible and maintenance is 
sand mulch in the rain saucer 


have a larger percentage of survival than those with open 
saucers and that they become established sooner. 


Augusta, Me. 


—Everett S. Henderson. 


I swear that I had nothing 
To do with it at all— 
This flaming of the candles 


By a garden 


wall 


.. 1 only planted tulip bulbs 
And these without a hint 
Of pale green tapers in the husks 
Or any crimson tint. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 





PAPAYA MELONS weighing 2 to § 
Ibs. in few months grown on dwarf 
trees indoors 
A tree 
P by perfuming home. 
lb SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
R. HOD WILLIAMS HC witans 8106. TAMPA, FLA 


GROW Jndoor TROPICAL TREES 
2-LB. LEMONS on dwarfed 3-foot 
SPECIALIZING IN NO-SOIL INDOOR TROPICAL PLANTS 


~ BY A NEW METHOD -) 
ote 
ae 
Ever fruiting and blooming— 














Prune Easier 








Bartlett Tools 


This Drop Forged Tool Steel nine inch Hand 
Pruner has a crucible steel blade and hardened 


hook. Unsurpassed. Special price $3. 25 pre- 


paid. Ask for catalog showing a complete line of 
pruning tools. shears, saws, scrapers. etc. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3021 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“still good after six years’ use” 
A trial lot of 25-36” stakes for ...... $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 
Send for Our New Circular 
W. B. ESSELEN 
| 80-B BOYLSTON STREET 





BOSTON 








5S Pat Office } 







rademark Rey 


Twist-Ems save the tedious 
work of tying plants with 





twine or ratha and cutting 
each piece with a knife or 
shears. Simply put around 
the stem and support, twist, 
and the plant is_ securely 
fastened The wire running through the 
center of the tape makes them unbre: Aahie 
and hers cannot become unfastened while 
the tape protects the stem against injury 
Their deep green color blends with the 
foliage and makes them altogether incon 
spicuous. Twist-Ems are the most c 
venient and easiest way to support all kin is 
of plants in a quick and saenapaaies manner 
4-inch size 
250 for 25c 1000 for 85c 
8-inch size 
125 for 25c 1000 for $1.65 


you mention this ad. 


Prepaid if 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


284 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














e DOGS — ANTS, and other insect 


pests, do not like it. It repels them 
— it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of common 
household and garden pests and soil 
insects. Packed in a handy shaker 
can — price, 50c. If unable to obtain 
from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co.,407 Ogen Bidg., Phila, Pa. 















Now In Ready - To - Use 
Tablet Form. No Mixing 
or Measuring of Drops. 
Simply Dissolve Tablet 
In Water — Ready for 
Instant Irrigation! 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS show = 
vitamin-treated snapdragons 6 
ft. tall, daffodils 42 in. with tremendous flowers, 5 
in. rose buds. Other startling results show faster 
growing, healthier plants with giant blooms; seed- 
lings matured in % usual time; rejuvenation of 
sick, straggly plants; transplanting with little set 
back; root rot stopped, etc. Now one of America’s 
leading manufacturers of vitamin products has spe 
cially compounded pure crystalline powder Vitamir 
B-1 into convenient, ready-to-use Tablets for garden 
use. No bothersome pre-mixing for ‘‘basic solution’ 
or measuring drops. Simply drop one tablet in 
water and precious miracle-working liquid ready for 
instant irrigation. 
SEND NO MONEY—Simply send for large bottle of 
150 WRIGHT B-1 TABLETS (enough for average 
garden season) with directions for many garden 
uses. Pay postman only $1 plus few cents postage 
(Or send $1 and WE pay postage) Money back 
guarantee. 
Distributors and Dealers—Write for Special 
Introductory Offer. 

GENERAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS, DEPT. D 
1122 No. LaBrea Los Angeles, Cal. 





That Outstanding Shasta Daisy 


ADMIRAL BYRD 


(absolutely hardy) 


Double white, wonderful 
cut flowers. 


35c ea., 3 for 95c, 10 for $2.90 
(Our beautiful catalogue on request 


ORIGINATORS 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 
Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOL mays) 








206 





Albamont Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


are not surpassed in quality 
or color range. Tubers 1% to 
142” diameter. Best blooming 
size only $2.00 per dozen, 50 
for $7.50, 100 for $13.50. These 
are as good aS money can 
buy. Send for Sales List. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 














Fhe 
ALLMAN 


ARDEN TRACTOR & 
\~POWER MOWER 









Ideal for 







the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
Box 430 






Dunbar, W. Va. 







WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 









1940 BEST SELLERS 


Aster Beechwood Challenger, red ..$.40 
Aster Harrington’s Pink .35 
Chrysanthemum Clara Curtis, pink .35 
Chrysanthemum Pygmy Gold .30 
Heuchera Queen of Hearts, red .50 
Phlox Mary Louise, whit: oe 030 
Shasta Esther Reed .. 50 


Minimum order $1.00 (add postage) 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY. DEPT. H. IPSWICH. MASS 





ONE PLANT LABEL - rare 


Order labels today. Send no money 
now. Write for 25 Keystone Plant 
Labels & Stakes: use one. If satis- 
fied remit $1.25 in 5 days. Alu- 
minum stakes 10” long: Cellulose 
nitrate label 2” high. Use ordinary 
lead pencil for marking 
W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 















Your copy of the new fully 
illustrated Spring catalogue 
is now ready. 
Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 
Shrubs 


“\* WICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES 
2 years old—- EXTRA STRONG. 
From the BLUEST of the BLUE 
25 PREPAID for $1.00. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO 
EVERGREEN COLORADO 








trees 



















«= A Rust Resisting Metal Edging 
Strip Made of Copper Bearing 
Steel for the Separation of Lawn 
(from Road alk from Garden 
( WRITE FOR FOLDER 


* THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 

SUMMER COURSES 

July 8 to August 2 
Write to John A. Parker, S.B.,M.Arch., 
Director, Groton, Mass., for Summer 
School Bulletin. 














HORTICULTURE 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Material Mentioned in the Editorial and Advertising 
Columns of This Issue 


ALPINES 
Correvon-American, Dept. B, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
Wm. Borsch & Son, Inc., Box 211, Maplewood, Ore 


AZALEAS 
Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc., Dept. H, Southwick, Mass. 


BEGONIAS, Tuberous 
Albamont Gardens, 9 Thornton St., Woburn, Mass 
Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Me 


BIRD HOUSES AND FEEDERS 

Audubon Workshop, Glencoe, Ill 

Crescent Company, 4 Mill St., Toms River, N. J 

Edward Gay Butler, Boyce, Va. 
BLUEBERRIES, Hybrid 

Kelsey Nursery Service, 50-G Church St., New York, N. Y 
CART, Handi- 

Masters Planter Co., 4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21 
CHAMOMILE FOR LAWNS 

Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


CHERRY TREES, Japanese 


A. E. Wohlert’s Nurseries, 932 Montgomery Ave., 


CUTWORM BAITS 


Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 3071 East 12th St., Los Angeles, Cal 


DAYLILIES 
Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa 
Highmead Nursery, Dept. H. Ipswich, Mass 
Over-the-Garden-Wall, The Kelloggs. North Granby, 

DOGWOODS, Flowering 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, 


FERTILIZERS 
Adco Works, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., H165, John St., New York, N. Y 
Pulverized Manure Co., 62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


GLADIOLI 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H 


GRASS SEED 
Perry Seed Co., 12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Dept. H, Boston, Mass 


HELLEBORUS (Christmas Rose) 
Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Chicago, II! 


Narberth, Pa 


Conn. 


Mass 


HERBS 

Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md 
IRISES 

Milliken Tris Gardens, Dept. 1, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal 
IXIOLIRIONS 


Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. 8, Moorestown, N. J 


LABELS, Garden 

W. B. Esselen, 80-B Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

W. W. Oliver Mfg. Co., 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. \ 
LANDSCAPE CURBING 

The Porcupine Co., Fairfield, Conn 
LILACS 

3rand Peony Farms, Inc., 

Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, 
LUPINES, Russell 

Hudnut Flowers, Dept. C, 
NURSERIES 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc... North Abington, Mass 

Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, Nassau County, N. Y 

Huntington Nursery, Box B, Painesville, Ohio 

Rocky Mountain Evergreen Co., Evergreen, Colo 

William N. Craig, Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass 
ORCHIDS 


L. Sherman Adams Co., 


PANSY-VIOLETS 
Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn 
Nassau County, N. Y 


P. O. Box 242, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Wellesley, Mass 


Moorestown, N. J 


PEAT MOSS 

The Whittemore Co., 35 Harrison St., Roslindale, Mass 
PEONIES 

Brand Peony Farms, Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn 
PERENNIALS 


Corliss Bros. Inc., Nurseries, Reynard St.. Gloucester, Mass 
Highmead Nursery, Dept. H, Ipswich, Mass 


PHLOX 


Frederic J. Rea, Norwood, Mass. 


PLANT TIES 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
PRUNING TOOLS 

Bartlett Mfg. Co 
ROSES 

Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayide, L. T.. N.Y 


ROSES, Polyantha 
Sobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. ¥ 


284 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


3021 FE. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich 








British Government recommends ADCO 


To meet war-time scarcity and provide additional home-grown food for its people, Britain 
is urging every citizen to produce as much as possible from his own land. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has issued a special booklet of advice, entitled ‘‘Food from the Garden’, and 
in it specifically recommends the use of ADCO to convert the wastes of field and garden 
into inexpensive plant food. This is high commendation, but deserved. By utilizing ADCO 
you are assured of not only the cheapest but the best of all fertilizers. The method is so 
simple that any intelligent gardener can use it. Order ADCO from your dealer, or from us 
Let us send you our free booklet ‘The Life of the Soil’. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 








April 15, 194( 
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Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use pow- 
der in handy shaker can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
10) Oi ee. 689): 1 08 > MASS; 















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





WATERMELON and CANTALOUPE SEED 
The best of the new high quality, ear 
ripening varieties. Ashumet Farm, Hatch 
ville, Mass. 





RARE BOTANICAL BOOKS offered } 

Iondon Bookseller. Catalogues sent fr 

Apply John Tiranti, Care of Tice & Lynch 
21 Pearl Street, New York. 





RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Acres 
fine plants. Rare and hardy species. Mo 
erate prices. Wholesale. Retail. Reid's 
Nurseries, Osterville, Mass. 





MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES: Pr 
list free. Six different Hybrids $1.25 
labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower 
Dowagiac, Mich. 





BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, d: 
cious to eat. We specialize in quality plan‘ 
for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Free folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover 
Mass. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skir 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pr 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1 


Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practi 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Su 
jects written to order for distant clu} 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing 
ham, Center, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS—Finest new hybrid 
the popular daylily. List sent on req 


Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





GLADIOLI — PERENNIALS — LILIES 
Choice selection of the very best in ll 
grown, healthy stock at reasonable prices 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens, Bennington, Vt 





BEGONIAS: Seven beautiful and unusual 
fibrous-rooted varieties, all different 
labeled, $2.00, postpaid. Edgewood Iris 
Gardens, Lockport, N. Y. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete ex 
cept foundation and heater. George Pearce, 
Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS: 100 large 
unlabeled bulbs $3.00 postpaid. 40 varis 
ties, assorted colors—white to darkest reds 
and blues. Early, midseason, late kinds 
Flying Cloud Farms, Inc., Acushnet 22, 
Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HORTICULTURAL SUPERINTENDENT 
To apply scientific knowledge and mar 
ment. Ten years of commercial and private 
experience as foreman, manager and s 
intendent. Single, refined, Horticultura 
graduate. Excellent references. J., Care of 
‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT. Lif 
perience in greenhouse and outdoor ga 
ing. Age 30, married, no children. Am: 
citizen. Last position greenhouse for 
R. W., care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER: Middl 
experienced all branches, estate ma 
ment. G. A. B., Care of ‘‘Horticult 
Boston, Mass. 

















ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT, 30 
experience in supervision and managé 
of estates both in Great Britain and 
ica. Seoteh, married, no children, An 
citizen. Excellent references. W. H., Cat 
‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


ESTATE GARDENER—-HANDYMAN 
perienced and intelligent, particula 
handling wild gardens, difficult see 
and special machinery. Willing to 
glassware, do dirty or heavy work 

in house. Excellent references. X., 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 4 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


BROADCASTS 


at 9:15 o'clock 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City | 


NARCISSUS SHOW 


of 


The Westbury Horticultural 
Society 


Each Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston Mass. 


Speakers and Subjects: 


APRIL 20 
| "Vegetable Gardening Brought 
Up-to-Date" 


PAUL DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 





| to be held at 
APRIL 27 | 


"Getting Away From the Too- 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Common Shrubs" 


GEORGE GRAVES 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


APRIL 25th 
APRIL 26th 


2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 








| For List of Gardens 
| 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——».—_—_—— 


Cordially invites its members 
to attend the 


1940 
Garden Visits 


On Saturday Afternoons 


from 


2 to 6 P.M. (D.S.T.) 
May 4—Chestnut Hill 


May 18—Oreland, Whitemarsh, 
Ambler, and Gwynedd 
Valley 


|—West Chester, Whitford, 


and Downingtown 


June 


Apply to the Secretary 
(Annual Dues $3.00) 








REPELLENTS 
P. W. Rhoades, Dept. H, South Sudbury, Mass 
Rose Mfg. Co., 407 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sudbury Laboratory, P. O. Box 240, South Sudbury, 


SEEDS (Including Annuals for Cutting) 

| Breck’'s, 33 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Spring Garden St 
Joseph Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y 
Peter Henderson & Co., Cortlandt St.. New York, N. Y 
Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Washington St., New York, N 
Vaughan’'s Seed Store, W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


Mass 





Contains the 1940 All-America Awards, 
the best of the European Seed Novel- 
ties, Rare Hardy Plants and Money- 
Saving Bargain Collections Galore to 
Appeal to the Thrifty Discriminating 
Gardener. It will show you how 
Huntington’s Dependable Seeds will 





, Philadelphia, P 


Y 


add new beauty to your garden for W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
1940. Write today’ SHASTA DAISIES 
HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box B, Painesville, Ohio Corliss Bros. Inec., Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass 





SPRAYS 


LAWN CHAMOMILE Andrew Wilson, Springfield, N. J 





It will make a quick, wide, velvety turf California Spray-Chemical Corp., Elizabeth, N. J 

where grass will not grow. Pretty white TRACTORS 

daisies in June that a lawn mower will American Farm Machine Co., 1084 33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Mir 

clip. Plants, rooted divisions. 20 for Graveley Mfg. Co., Box 430, Dunbar, W. Va 

$1.00, 100 for $4.00, 250 for $9.00. In 

teresting 66-page catalog on request TREES, Fastigiate _ 

Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Pa 
REX. D. PEARCE < mgt n, Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, Mass 
New Jerse Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville, Ohio 
De pt. B . y I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, Mich 
NEW DAYLILIES The Flower Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N, J 
for Summer TREES, Tropical 
Dr. A. B. Stout’s Hybrids Dr. Hod Williams, H. ©. Williams Bldg., Tampa, Fla 

lily plants thrive through droughts, 

Daylily blooms withstand the scorch — ee = er, St — a 

sun. A liberal assortment of Daylilies Th eathcesas dan ree Sxpert Uo., Stamtore _— 

supply profuse and colorful bloom from TRIMMING GUIDE 

y to September. The Trimstik Co., Inc., 11 Centre Ave., Newton, Mass 

1940 catalog describes Daylilies, Peren : 

Tree Peonies & Lilacs. Ask for a copy VITAMIN B), Hormone Preparations “ee 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. General Vitamin Products, Dept. D, 7 North La Bre; 





H. A. Naldreth, Inc., Farmingdale, N 
eRe VOD SUPURUE OEE on. nex 25, bia. A; Pate Ano, a1 


ture flowers of the Alps together with 
isual kinds from mountain and plain 
e world around, all coming to us by | 


WEED KILLERS 
Parco Products Co 


WILDFLOWERS 
Gillett Fern and Flower 


1926 Allen St., Allentown, Pa 





iy of Switzerland. Ask for the iter 


Farm, Inc., Dept. H, Southwick, Mass 


| MILDEWS and Other Plant Diseases 


have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Pungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture 








Preferred by aurserymen because it leaves no un 


| sightly residue. . » Send for free Primer of Pest Control 


» 
CALPORMA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Eh ebeth Hew ere: Richmond 








EXETER 
| WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 

receipt cf 25 cents. 

| HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 

cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


A 1940 COLLECTION 


| 5 Each, Large Giadiolus Bulbs, labelled for 


$2.00 Prepaid 
ALBATROSS MARMORA 
CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEACH SALBACH’S PINK 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 


KASSEL VEILCHENBLAU 


i 


| Box 352 
































ng catalog. Isaac Langley Williams, Newmarket Rd., Box 352, Exeter, N. H AIRPLANE VIEW OF OUR FIELDS on 
CORREVON-AMERICAN Vick’s Wildgardens, Glen Moore, Pa Our New 1940 Catalog. Write D-H for copy 
JEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 
‘ — 
ORCHIDS | oat nemtgetieaie KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
| introductions, rare va P VY L oO xX 
00 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a ieties i wide slo and Power Lawnmower 
ge assortment of flowering plants and er ones — Ped Many attractive colors and varieties | A Practical Power Plow and ¢ ultivator for 
wered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex jrange. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery | Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
tor our collection contains many unus'tal |\guaranteed. New 1940 color catalog Please Send for New List oe esi ty - east 
i rare, as well as Award and Certificate | , “— ; 5 | yanites, Country Estates 
ts. Prices and Catalog on Request describes 250 varieties, free FREDERIC J. REA and Poultrymen 
| “ Low Prices - Easy Terms 
. an SHERMAN ADAMS CO. MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS Norwood Massachusetts American Farm Machine Co. 
*\ ELLESLEY MASS. Dept. 1, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. | 1084 33rd Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn, 














BUILD RESISTANCE 


for Your Trees with 
Scientific Feeding 


Countless feeding experiments on hundreds of 
SHADE TREES MUST EAT different kinds of trees at the Bartlett Experi- 
Pine eee Monsen tee Se mental Grounds have demonstrated the value 


the difference between a well- nay ea , 
fed tree and one that is suffer- : ap te of ‘The Bartlett Way’ of feeding. 
ing from malnutrition. Trees 2 a, gee 

growing on lawns are de- 


prived of food because the =k oy SE iy Bartlett Green Tree Food is a scientifically 


grass roots consume it before 


balanced ration for growing trees—perfected 


it reaches the tree roots. And yey ; - 
sachs gamncligadiongegeien Bi an by 25 years of research and experimentation. 


are raked away as fast as they 


fall, the tree is deprived of £ It is rich in Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash 


one of its major food sources. 


and, in addition, contains those essential minor 


elements required for healthy, vigorous 


growth. It is very like the natural food of 
decaying leaves and manure except that it is 
in concentrated form. A single application lasts 
throughout the entire growing season. 


Why not have the local Bartlett Representative 
call? He will examine your trees for evidence 
of malnutrition without cost or obligation. 


Special Power Tools for Fast Efficient Application 
The Bartlett Company has developed special power tools 
which cut down the labor and cost of tree feeding mate- 
rially. Furthermore, feeding trees “‘The Bartlett Way’’ 
does not disfigure the lawn. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bartlett Service is Available in Every Community from Maine to the Carolinas 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, 

Fg Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. 1.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, 

The Bartlett We Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, 
\] ) td [ 


. Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala 
Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, 
Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


[here are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett Author- 
ized Agents may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘‘The Bartlett Way.”’ 
Consult phone book or write our Home Office at Stamford, Connecticut. 





